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THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 
BY REV. J. L. ATKINSON, D. D. 


In the Spring of 1873 the edict against the Christian 
religion in Japan was countermanded, and the wooden 
tablets on which it had been written were removed from 
their conspicuous positions in every city, town and village 
in the Empire. 

The confidence of the people in the sincerity of the Cen- 
tral Government in the act was, however, so slight, that the 
removal of the tablets was regarded as a ruse by means of 
which incautious people might be arrested and submitted to 
torture, and possibly to execution. For some years after 
the beginning of public preaching of the Christian religion, 
Buddhist priests all over the country solemnly and persist- 
ently assured their audiences that the government was only 
waiting for the ripe moment, when it would pounce down on 
any and all who dared to become Christians, or who dared 
to show sympathy with them. This intimidated many. 

It was in January of the same year (1873) that Governor 
Kanda sent out the order that all the men in Hyogo Pre- 
fecture, of which Kobé is the capital, must immediately 
cease from dressing tneir hair in the old style, and must by 
a certain date (January 25th, I think) appear in public with 
their hair cut in ‘‘the foreign style.” The majority obeyed 
the order, but some secluded themselves for some time in 
order to evade the objectionable requirement. 

It was during the same year that the public preaching 
of the Christian religion was begun in Kobé. A house was 
rented on the principal thoroughfare of the town, and the 
rear-ward part used as a lecture hall. The audience was 
very small, 2nd of those who ventured to enter the door- 
way, very few dared to take off their clogs, advance to and 
sit on the soft mats, and share inthe service. At that time 
only two of the gospels had been translated into Japanese, 
while the hand-written hymn book consisted of only three 


hymns. 
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On Sunday, April 19, 1874, eleven adults were baptised 
and organized into what has been known among the Japan- 
ese ever since as the Kobé Church. One of these eleven 
was the widow of a man who had been a language teacher 
of one of the missionaries, before the repeal of the law 
against Christianity. His regular visits to the residence of 
a missionary were regarded with suspicion. One night, at 
midnight, his house was entered by officials, and sufficient 
evidence against him as a law-breaker was found in his pos- 
session. It was a manuscript copy of the Gospel of St. 
Mark. The man died after a time—Nov. 25, 1872—in a 
prison in Kyoto. This was the first, and perhaps the only 
Japanese in Central Japan who actually died for the 
moderate amount of interest he had shown in what was 
called *‘ the foreign and devilish religion.” 

This case is a modern illustration of this saying of the 
Christians of the first centuries: ‘‘ The blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the Church.” 

When the Iwakura Commission visited Washington in 
1871-2, with the hope of making a treaty of equality with 
the United States Government, the attitude of the Japanese 
Government toward the Christian religion as illustrated by 
this concrete case, was set before the commission as a suffi- 
cient reason for refusing to make such a treaty as was asked 
for. The case was pronounced absolutely false by the com- 
mission. Fortunately Mr. C. E. DeLong, who was at the 
time in Washington, and, on being questioned by the Secre- 
tary of State, said that this case of the man Icli-Kana 
Yei-nosuké had been brought to his attention while he 
represented the United States Government in Japan. He 
also said that he had used his best efforts to secure the 
liberation of the arrested and imprisoned man, and his wife, 
but that he had been unable to move the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

The Iwakura Commisiom had in this explicit way such 
a revelation made to it, that it sent word’ to Japan at the 
earliest moment, and by the quickest method, that the old 
edict must be countermanded, the tablets taken down, and 
the Christian religion tolerated. The urgent recommenda- 
tion was accepted by the Japanese Government, and in the 
Spring of 1873 all visible indications of opposition to 
Christianity were removed. 

It is easy to see how heavily, and almost hopelessly 
handicapped the missionaries were when they began to 
preach the intensely feared and bitterly hated religion of 
Christ. 

The first building used for public preaching, for a school 
where recently emancipated and eager young Samurai could 
be taught English, and for a shop where Christian books 
could be sold, was rented for five years. During that period 
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the membership and financial ability of both the church and 
congregation had increased to such an extent that land was 
bought and a church-building in “foreign style” was 
erected. Foreign residents in Kobé contributed about four 
hundred yen towards the erection of the building. 

The church and congregation continued to growin num- 
bers, influence and financial ability, hence, after a use of 
only a few years, both church building and land were sold 
and the present site bought, and the present building 
capable of seating a thousand persons erected. On this 
occasion “ foreign friends” contributed about two hundred 
yen. 

On April 19, 1904, the church celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of its organization. The change in the mental 
attitude of both government and people toward the Christ- 
ian religion is as great as that between tempest and calm, 
as great as that between night and day. The celebration 
services occupied two days, and were fully and enthusiasti- 
cally attended and conducted. 

During the thirty years one thousand and fifty men and 
women have united with the church on profession of their 
faith in Christ, and three hundred and seventy-three have 
united by letter from other churches. The total member- 
ship during the thirty years has been one thousand four 
hundred and sixty-three. During the same period the dis- 
missal of members to other churches, death and excom- 
munications have left the church with a present member- 
ship of six hundred and twelve. 

During the thirty years the membership has contributed 
for the support of its worship and its work, the very 
respectable sum of 52,622 yen and 40 sen. About one year 
ago the church decided to raise a celebration fund of two 
thousand five hundred yen. This amount was exceeded by 
special gifts. The fund was used in part to renovate the 
interior of the building, to introduce gas fixtures, to erect 
an ornamental iron fence on a brick, stone-coped wall in 
front of the church, and for expenses incident to the anni- 
versary celebration. About one thousand yen of the fund 
are still in hand, and these, with other money yet to be 
raised, are to be used for the purchase of land, ard for the 
erection of a building for Sunday School and other uses. 
The church is now accumulating a permanent fund, the in- 
terest of which—and the principal, too, probably—may be 
used in any possible years of financial weakness, One 
thousand yen of this fund have already been invested in 
Japanese war bonds. 

One of the members, in order to celebrate this thirtieth 
anniversary, also the twentieth of his baptism and the tenth 
of his marriage, has given to the church, in order to enrich 
and make more attractive and impressive its services of 
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worship, a two manual, pipe-top Estes organ. Another 
member has presented his pastor with the four volumes of 
‘ Hasting’s Bible Dictionary ”—alsoa valuable gift, and one 
that cannot fail to enrich the sermons that will be preached. 

The pastor of the church, which is thoroughly organized 
and in every way well managed, is the Rev. T. Harada. 
Mr Harada is an able preacher and a good alJ-round man. 
Over and above his several years of study in the Doshisha 
College in Kyoto, which was established and is still fostered 
by “The American Board,” he studied three years in 
America, two of them in Yale University. He has been 
around the world twice. He has an assistant, the Rev. B. 
Mizote, whose special work is to visit the homes of mem- 
bers of the church and enquirers. The salary of both 
pastors, as well as all other expenses of the church are 
entirely paid by the membership. The relation of the resi- 
dent missionary to the church is now nothing more than that 
of a sympathetic friend. 

This Kobé church is the mother church of three other 

Kumi-ai, or Congregational churches that there are in the 
city of Kobé, and two of those, like their mother, are also 
entirely self supporting, self-governing and self-propa- 
gating. 
.. The missionary now present on the ground, and who was 
here when public preaching first began, can only review the 
past with its untoward conditions, and look to the future 
through the present with its bow of promise, with the deepest 
gratitude, and give utterance to his feelings in these words of 
Holy Writ: “ What hath God wrought !” 

This concrete case is but one illustration of the progress that 
the Christian religion is making in many parts of Japan. 
Shintooism, Buddhism and Materialism are still active and in- 
fluential forces, but the successful hold that the Christian 
religion already has, and which it is yearly increasing, give 
good ground for the expectation that the Japanese will ulti- 
mately become a markedly Christian people. 





[Nore —This article was prepared by Dr. Atkinson of Japan before 
the war with Kussia broke out, but its publication at present is timely; for 
it shows that the Japanese have been influencea by their contact with such 
Christian nations as’ the United States and England, and that the result 
has been that their patriotism has reached.a high point resembling that 
which prevailed in the United States during the war of the rebellion. The 
schools which have been introduced into Japan, and the work of the mis- 
siovaries have had great influence over the entire nation, and have brought 
them up to a degree of civilization which seems to be in many respects 
quite equal to that which prevails in our own country. Our hope is that 
the wonderful wave of progress which has been sweeping fron West to 
East through all the centuries, and has struck this little island, will sweep 
on until it has penetrated the remotest part af Russia itself. —Ep.]} 
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ASIATIC IDEAS AMONG THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 
Part II. 


(Conclusion.) 


BY C. STANILAND WAKE. 


We have seen that Mithra was the god of light, although 
afterwards, through Babylonian influence, he became identified 
with the Sun God. This he could not have been originally, as 
his first exploit was the vanquishing of the sun. American 
Indian thought seems to exhibit a similar confusion, as Dr. 
Brinton affirms that the Indian always distinguishes between 
the god of light and the sun, and yet it is usually asserted that 
sun-worship at one time prevailed throughout the whole of 
Nor.h America. Mithra, however, soon enters into an alliance 
with the solar being, and probably, therefore, there was a funda- 
mental agreement betweenthem. The peculiarity of the birth 
and the rapid growth of the Persian deity and his victorious 
career, can be paralleled among the heroes of native American 
legend. The case of a boy born from a stone has already been 
mentioned. In two Arapaho stories the hero is born of a 
blood-clot.* while in the Found-in-Grass stories, he has.an 
eccentric birth, and as he lives in a spring and in one case has 
sharp teeth, he is probably to be regarded as related to the 
water-monsters. In all these cases the boy grows rapidly and 
soon acquires great power. Originally Found-in-Grass is 
Spring- Boy, and he has a twin brother, who joins in his adven- 
turous life. Together they kill various monsters who prey on 
mankind, but it is not until Spring-Boy is carried off by a 
whirlwind and is fcund in a wretched condition by the old 
woman who adopts him, that he has the adventures which give 
him greatness. The most important feats referred to in the 
legend of Mithra, are the vanquishing of the sun and the cap- 
ture and slaying of the bull. The Arapaho youth Found-in- 
Grass does not vanquish the sun, but he kills the red-skinned 
kit-fox, which possibly may be an emblem of the sun, and for 
this exploit he is rewarded with the hand of the chief's 
daughter. The most remarkable feat performed, however, by 
Found-in-Grass, is the making and killing of Buffalo. In one 
story it is said that he “ made a small running wheel, repre- 
senting animals. . He also made arrow sticks to go with the 
wheel. After he had firished it, he went outside and looked 
around the horizon. ‘Now I want a good fat young steer 
buffalo,’ said he, at the same time throwing the wheel on the 
ground so as to make it revolve, and hitting it with one of the 





* A girlis born in like m inner in two stories, and in four others she developes from a thorn 
which punctuated a man’s foot 
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arrow sticks. When the wheel stopped and lay on its side, 
there was a dead buffalo steer.” Every time he did this, the 
wheel became larger; so also the buffalo. In another form of 
the story the grandmother rol!s the wheel and a buffalo appears, 
which Found-in-Grass shoots with his arrows. Mithra was 
known as the Archer God, but the arrows of the Arapaho story 
answers probably to the knife of Mithra, whose victim was the 
primeval bull, from which sprang all the plants and animals 
beneficial to man, and the death of the bull is, therefore, a 
sacrifice for the benefit of mankind. In the Indian story, 
Found-in-Grass subsequently ‘‘makes’”’ buffaloes without the 
aid of the wheel, which probably stands either for the sun or 
the world, as stated in another relation by Dr. Dorsey in his 
“ Arapaho Sun Dance.” 

There is another series of stories, however, in which the 
slaying of the buffalo offers a still nearer analogy to that of 
the Mithraic myth. The Persian deity did not overcome the 
bull until after a severe conflict. In the Arapaho stories 
usually the buffalo pursues the girl whom he has taken for his 
wife and the man who has rescued her, and is killed by arrows 
after his horns have become fastened into the tree in which the 
fugitives have taken refuge. It is different in ‘‘ The Porcupine 
and the Woman who Climbed to the Sky.” Here Sun and 
Moon are brothers. They go to the earth in search of wives, 
and Sun marries Frog-Woman, but Moon marries a woman 
whom he, in the form of a porcupine, entices to climb up a 
tree, which grows upwards until it reaches the sky. ‘The woman 
tries to reach earth again by means of a sinew rope, but is killed 
by Moon with a stone he throws down. Moon has also a buf- 
falo wife, who leaves him, taking their boy with her. Moon, 
who is represented as a man, follows them to the buffalo camp, 
into which he is admitted blindfolded. He finds that the buffalo 
eat the flesh of human beings, who are decoyed into the camp 
byawoman. Moonstrikes the woman senseless and puts an end 
to the slaughter of human beings. He tells his buffalo father- 
in-law that change of body will have to be made, and that in- 
stead of buffalo eating people they will become food for human 
beings. The story of “ Blue-Feather and Lone-Bull” is simi- 
lar in character, but differs considerably in detail. After the 
man puts a stop to the slaughter of human beings in the buffalo 
camp, Lone-Bull, his father-in-law, challenges him to an exhi- 
bition of power. They have acontest and the man kills the 
buffalo by shooting him with arrows in the only vital spots. 
Lone-Bull comes to life again, however, and challenges the 
man to other contests, victory in which will give man ruling 
power. The man, with the aid of his buffalo son, succeeds in 
all. Lone-Bull acknowledges his defeat and says that there- 
after buffalo will be harmless to mankind and their flesh shall 
be human subsistence; and then, at his request, the man presents 
him with various objects to make up his body. In the story of 
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‘* Foot-Stuck-Child”’ the making of gifts for the buffalo’s body 
takes place in anticipation of his marriage with a girl who was 
born from a thorn which had pierced a man’s leg. The man 
and his brothers afterwards rescue the girl, and when her buf- 
falo husband with his followers pursue them, they take refuge 
in an immense cottonwood tree. The buffalo tries to break the 
tree down, but sticks fast by his horns and the men kill him. 
The tree then said to the remaining buffaloes, ‘‘ Hereafter you 
will be overcome by human beings. You will have horns, but 
when they come to hunt you, you will be afraid. You will be 
killed and eaten by them, and they will use your skins.” The 
value of the gift of the buffalo to the Indians could not be 
overestimated. Captain Clark says: ‘‘ The Indians universally 
believe that the buffalo were made by the Creator especially 
for their use, and certainly when they are plentiful they can 
get along quite comfortably with very little else.” This con- 
clusion he confirms by a statement of the numerous uses to 
which the parts of the buffalo are applied. The buffalo is thus 
comparable in its value to that of the primeval bull from whom 
proceeded all useful plants and animals. 

Not only did the buffalo give bodily maintenance to man, 
but according to Indian legend he was indebted to it for his 
knowledge of the sacred rites of the ceremonial lodges. This 
is usually supposed to have been communicated by a white 
buffalo cow, which is often regarded as a sacred animal. The 
Sioux have a legend, repeated by Captain Clark, that a pipe 
was given to them long since by a beautiful young woman. 


‘This woman “ was a white buffalo, who took that shape to give 


them this pipe. The pipe had, and still possesses, wonderful 
power to assist in getting buffalo.” The idea of sanctity 1s 
often associated with white animals, as, for example, the 
Brahmin bull of India and the white elephant of Siam. It was 
mentioned above that the Babylonians represented the chariot 
of the Moon as drawn by white bulls. The cow and the bull 
are sometimes confounded in Asiatic legend. both of them be- 
ing emblematic of the productive force in nature. The cow is 
spoken of in the Zend-Avesta as ‘‘the soul of the bull.” The 
bull is referred to as the beneficent, he who “ makest increase” 
and “ makest growth,” he who bestows gifts upon the faithful; 
while the cow is described as a “ personation of the animal 
kingdom which she maintains and protects.” In the story of 
Noor- ad- deen-Ali given in the “Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments,” there is a passage which might find place in an Ameri- 
can myth. A genii changes into a buffalo in order to frighten 
the hunchback lover of the princess. He addresses him as 
Sovereign Prince of Buffaloes, and says: ‘‘I did not know this 
lady had a buffalo to her sweetheart, command me in every- 
thing you please.” 

Elsewhere, I have endeavored to show a general analogy 
‘between the ideas embodied in the Mysteries and those which 
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entered into the simple teaching of the American mystery 
lodge,” and I have referred in confirmation of this view to the 
association of the idea of fecundity with the buffalo among 
the Mandans. This idea is widely spread among the peoples 
of the Old World, and is recognized, as above seen, by the cos- 
mogony of Zoroaster. It was pointed out by Lajard that the 
Zend word gaya signifies both life, or soul, and bull, a fact 
which explains why this animal, or the cow, which had similar 
ideas associated with it, was the emblem of so many deites in 
ancient mythology. In the Mysteries the bull symbolized the 
material life; ‘the destruction of the primitive bull of Zoroas- 
trianism, signifying that the soul which unites itself with mat- 
ter gives life to the body but receives death, and will recover 
life or liberty only by the death of the body.” Moreover, 
according to the ancients, water or moisture is the seat or 
source of life; and hence the bull was also the symbol of the 
humid principle; a fact which probably explains the curious 
connection which is found between the buffalo and the water- 
monster of American story. 

A similar line of thought is pursued by Father Petitot in 
his ‘‘ Monographic des Déné-Dindjié,” where, after remarking 
that the Peaux de Liéve and Loucheux Indians make the second 
person of their divine triad of the feminine sex, he continues: 
“The latter call her Yakkrayttsiég (Northern Light Woman) 
and they place her in the northeast. This woid * Yakkray,’ 
which means the polar light, the aurora borealis, and the real 
sense of which is ‘heavenly whiteness’ (from ya, heaven, and 
dehka, white) has the closest relation to the name of God 
( yakkrasta) in the Déné dialect of the Porteurs, as with that of 
the musk ox (yakkray) in the dialect of the Flancs-de-Chien. 
In such a way that in the same language the same word signifies 
God, ox, and light. Can we not see in this linguistic curiosity 
a connection with the ancient myth of Isis, of Ceres, of 
Astarté, or Astaroth, and of Diana or the Moon, in which the 
worship of the lunar light, which symbolized this goddess of 
many names, united itself so intimately with the adoration of 
the bovine species, the disposition of whose horns rccalls some- 
what the crescent moon. So the cow represented Isis, as the 
Apis ox was the emblem of the dead Osiris.” 

As figured in the stone monuments in which the slaying of 
the sacrificial bull by Mithra is represented, several animals are 
witnesses of the scene. There is the raven, who is said to have 
been sent by the sun to tell Mithra to kill the bull. There are 
also the serpent, the scorpion, and the ant, who were emissaries 
of Ahriman sent to poison the sources of life, and the dog, the 
faithful companion of Mithra, who is prepared to protect the 
soul of the bull when it ascends on high. Of these animals, 
three, that is, the dog, the raven and the serpent, appear in the 
legends of various American tribes. In the Arapaho stories 
birds are often used as messengers, particularly by the buffalo. 
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The magpie is sometimes named as the messenger bird. In 
the “Origin Legend” of the Navaho, the raven itself is the 
spy Ot certain “ great winged creatures that devour man.” The 
Arapaho stories make the crow, a related bird, the guardian of 
the buffalo. In one legend the crow warns the buffalo when 
danger is near, but he is caught and is placed in the smoke, as 
a punishment, and becomes black. In the story entitled “ The 
White Crow,” the bird has access to the buffalo by a door which 
opens into a hollow mountain. Here the buffaloare kept. The 
people watch the crow’s movements, and leaves a dog which 
manages to get through the door and drives the buffalo out of 
the mountain. The raven of Mithraic myth, as the messenger 
of the sun, may well have been white like the crow. White 
color usually belongs to animals in the North, the region of 
snow, and this appears to be the locality in which the buffalo 
first appeared on the American continent. In the Arapaho 
stories the white dog, another of the Mithraic animals, is a 
personation of the sun, and he falls in love with a woman, by 
whom he has puppy children. Many tribes once performed a 
sacred ceremonial in which a dog was sacrificed, its soul being 
supposed to carry the prayers of the people to the gods above. 
The serpent of the Mithraic myth is paralled by the water- 
monster of the American tales, which is sometimes represented 
as a serpent, usually horned, and sometimes not only as horned 
but as having a body and feet like those of an ox or a calf. 
Probably it presents a mixture of ideas, as did the water- 
monster of Asiatic legends. Dr. A. Smythe Palmer,inavalu- . 
able little work regarding Babylonian influence on the Bible, 
remarks that the Hebrew Leviathan is the Assyrian sea-mons- 
ter, and sometimes is identified with the crocodile of Egypt. 
Curiously enough the water-monster of the Indian is some- 
times spoken of as being like an alligator, and at other times 
it appears to resemble the hippopotamus, which was associated 
by the ancient Egyptians with Set-Typhon, the enemy of Osris, 
but on a smaller scale. 

Neither the scorpion nor the ant appear in the legendary 
stories of the Arapaho, but possibly they may be regarded as 
typical of aclass of insects to which the spider belongs. These 
insects are indirectly associated with Nihancan, whose sensual 
character agrees with the action of the scorpion, which attacks 
the genitals of the sacrificial bull. Dr. Kroeber remarks that 
Nihancan is entirely human, but he says, also, that his name 
“is explained by the Indians as meaning wise or skillful, and 
again as slender or narrow bodied, in reference to spiders and 
insects.” Perhaps he may ultimately represent the people of 
the lowest world referred to in the Navaho Origin Legend, the 
insect people who were driven away on account of their sexual 
misconduct. 

When the bull has been slain by Mithra, its seed is taken 
and purified by the moon, and from it all useful animals are 
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produced. Curiously enough in the Navaho legend just re- 
terred to the moon has similar associations. Dr. Matthews. 
states that, according to some persons, the moon warrior, 
Békotsidi, made “all the animals whose creation is not other- 
wise accounted for by the myths,” and according to others, that 
he and the sun made the animals together. Other persons, 
however, “limit his creative work to the larger game animals 
and the modern domestic animals,” such, indeed, as are useful 
to man. Inthe Arapaho legends, as already stated, the moon 
figures as a young man, who comes down to earth to obtain a 
wife. He has another wife, however, a buffalo woman, whom 
he follows to the buffalo camp. There, as we have seen, he 
puts a stop to the slaughter of human beings for food, and by 
vanquishing the buffalo chief oblains all the benefits for man 
which flowed from the possession of the buffalo. 

In general character the Persian Mithra, as the Mediator, is 
the guardian of mankind and its saviour, becoming finally 
recognized as the Invincible Sun-God, who overcomes ail the 
powers of evil. Here we have the fundamental characteristic 
of the heroes of Indian myth. Usually they begin life as poor 
boys, who are uncouth in appearance but are endowed with 
mysterious powers, which they employ for the benefit of man- 
kind. In some cases they destroy the monstrous beings which 
prey on man. In others, either they bring the buffalo by the 
exercise of some peculiar gifts when the people are starving, 
or they kill the buffalo, who had previously fed on human flesh, 
and give its body for the use of mankind. In some cases, 
again, the youth slays the oppressor either of the people in 
general, or of his own family, and brings them prosperity. In 
the Arapaho story of “The Origin of the Kit-Fox and Star 
Lodges,” a greedy hunter is killed by a boy, who disappears 
in a cloud of smoke. Some years afterwards he is seen coming 
on horseback from the sunset. He is painted yellow, red and 
green, having a kit-fox hide tied to his scalp-lock and carrying 
a bow and lance. He gallops twice from south to north, and 
twice from north to south. These two appearances at the 
rising of the sun are said to have originated the Kit-Fox and 
Star Societies. This is the nearest approach made to the reli- 
gious side of the solar myth. The sacred ceremonies are in- 
tended as means of influencing the gods of nature to bestow 
on the people what is necessary for life and happiness. They 
are supposed to have a mysterious power, and they have also a 
certain moral influence over the people, although this is evi- 
dently only subsidary to their real intent. The Mithraic mys- 
teries also were thought to possess occult influence, but the 
material benefit of the initiates was probably little regarded, 
their chief aim being spiritual regeneration, the attainment of 
the “new birth.” Nevertheless, two of the principle features 
of the Zoroastrian cult, namely, purity and continence, are also 
recognized among the requirements of Indian ceremonials. 
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Dr. Dorsey remarks, in connection with the Arapaho Sun 
Dance, that rarely is any serious affair undertaken by them 
without the sweat-lodge bath, accompanied by its attendant 
rites. The bath is taken “ because they want to be cleansed 
from former sins, evil desires,and be protected from all kinds 
of plagues, &c.’’ Continence is a recognized feature of sacred 
ceremonials among the Arapaho, as with other tribes. 

It may be objected that in the Indian stories the place 
occupied by Mithra is taken by twin brothers, but the fact is 
rather a confirmation than otherwise of the position here taken. 
For Mithra, as figured on the monuments, is accompanied by 
two youths, who are supposed really to represent the god him- 
self, one being day and the other night. The twins of Indian 
story may answer, therefore, to these two yoths, and this is the 
more probable as one of them disappears, the feats analogous 
to those of Mithra being preformed by the other one alone. 
It may be noted here that, although Mithra’s weapon at first 
was the knife, yet he was known as the Archer God, and the 
arrow was the magical weapon used by the American heroes 
in their exploits; one of them being the bringing back of the 
dead to life, which may be a reminiscence of early religious 
teaching, seeing that Mithraism taught the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead. The magic arrows are rays of the 
sun, and a reference to the solar body is probably made also 
by the magical wheel through which the boy hero first obtains 
the buffalo. Whence the Americans acquired the idea of the 
wheel is not known, but it may well have been derived from an 
Asiatic source with other ideas. A recent German writer on 
Buddhist Art, Griinwedel, has some remarks which may throw 
light on that point. He writes: ‘In the primitive period, the 
spoked wheel is referred to as the grandest kind of work of 
the Vedic Aryans. And for primitive man the construction of 
a spoked wheel does, indeed, betoken a vast stride forwards. 
In the Rigveda the wheel (with its spokes of which ‘none is 
lost’) and its form are favorite similes and often executed 
representations. . . The wheel remains in the Indian civilized 
world of antiquity, and even down to modern times, as the 
symbol of occult power, the theme for grand poetical similes. 
The Buddhists took the wheel . . as one of the distinctive em- 
blems of their religion.” 

According to Mithraic legend, the soul of the bull slain by 
the god ascends to heaven, and such is the case also with Mithra 
himself after he has completed his work onearth. He is taken 
to the sky in the chariot of the sun, and while crossing the 
ocean it endeavors to engulf him. Here the ocean is repre- 
sented as a water-monster, and it answers to the water-monster 
of Arapaho and other Indian legends, which tries to seize per- 
sons crossing rivers. But, further, going up to the sky is not 
an uncommon incident of those stories, although usually it is 
for the purpose of escaping the danger of being killed. Those 
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who thus ascend become stars, and such an origin is ascribed 
to some of the constellations. From the Mithraic monuments 
remaining it is evident that all the signs of the Zodiac were 
recognized by the Persian religion. It is stated by Professor 
Cumont, however, that it acquired the Zodiac from the Baby- 
lonians, who had a developed planetary cult, whereas with 
Zoroastrianism the planets were followers of Ahriman, the 
fixed stars alone being on the side of Ormuzd in his conflict 
with the powers of evil. If, therefore, there exists any such 
relation as I have sought to establish between the ideas of the 
American Indians and of the followers of Zoroasters, it must 
have originated at an early period, before the religious ideas 
introduced by the Persian prophet had become modified by 
contact with Chaldean belief, possibly even before the prophet’s 
own appearance. The ideas we have been considering are 
relatea, undoubtedly, to an early Asiatic culture area, which 
had not been modified by contact with Buddhist thought, and 
whose religion was a form of nature-worship, based largely on 
the supposed action, malign or otherwise, of spirits. In the 
Arapaho Sun Dance ceremonies, as described by Dr. Dorsey, 
offerings of tobacco smoke are made to various deities, among 
whom are the ‘Supernatural Beings,” or lesser gods of the 
earth, who are said to be fishes, trees, rocks, winds, &c., and 
“are spoken of as false people, whose influence is to be 
guarded against.” This agrees with the notions still enter- 
tained by the peoples of Central Asia who, we are told,* 
believe that “the earth and its interior, as well as the accom- 
panying atmosphere, are filled with Spiritual Beings, who 
exercise an influence, partly beneficent, partly malignant, on 
the whole of organic and inorganic nature.” These notions 
were genetal throughout Asia at one time, and the Asiatic 
Shaman was almost identical with the American medicine-man 
in his practices. Probably Tibet may be regarded as having 
been the Old World center for such ideas, and here color, 
which at an early date had its symbolical meaning among 
Asiatic peoples, and still has with the American Indians, has 
yet retained its significance. The Bonpo Buddhists of Tibet, 
who appear to have retained many primitive notions, are known 
as the Black sect, the reformed sects being the Red and the 
Yellow. These hues, particularly black and red, are very 
prominent in the color symbolism of the Arapaho Sun Dance. 
But Tibetan practices have been much modified by contact 
with Buddhism, as those of adjoining regions have been by 
Christian and Mohammedan thought, so that it is difficult to 
find a modern people in a similar condition of culture to that 
of the American Indian as first known tothe white man. 
Probably some of the wilder tribes of Siberia would furnish a 
parallel, and such might be the case also with some of the 
native communities of India, who have preserved their primi- 





* See Schmidt, cited in Yule’s ‘* Marco Polo,” 3rd Ed., Vot. I, p. 2c1. 
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tive ceremonies. But it is not necessary to go bevond the 
Zend-Avesta to find evidences of the contact which I| have 
sought to establish between American and Asiatic ideas. As 
bearing on the subject, reference may be made to the existence 
among the Indians of the Northwest of a class of male 
effeminates, who are spoken of as being hermaphrodites. 
There is no evidence, that I am aware of, of the existence of 
such persons among the present peoples of Central Asia, but 
a legend has been preserved in one of the ancient books of the 
Parsees, according to which the first human being was part male 
and part female. A similar notion has been preserved by the 
Hindoos, and it may have been based on the observation of such 
a fact as that found among the Indians of America. 

In conclusion, I may say that I have purposely limited here 
the enquiry as to the Old World associations of the American 
Indians. In arecent number of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
however, I pointed out certain facts which appear to show 
traces of Babylonian and Phcenician influence among the feo- 
ples of Central America and the Northwest coast. Other 
features of American native culture which exhibit points of 
contact with Japan and Eastern Asia are.not within the scope 
of these articles. These things all go to confirm the conclu- 
sion | have arrived at, although it is possible, of course, to con- 
tend that Asia has been indebted to America for its culture, 
instead of the reverse. 


++ 


THE BIBLE AND SYRIAN ARCHAOLOGY. 


BY HENRY PROCTOR. 





An excellent brochure has been written on this subject by 
V. Ermoni,* which has now reached asecond edition. It deals 
with every phase of the life of Israel’s neighbors in Syria, and 
thus throws a vivid light on the circumstances under which thé 
Bible was written. The first chapter describes their religion, 
deities, temples and sacrifices, and successive chapters deal 
with the cosmogony, anthropology, ethnography, and lastly 
with the geography of Syria. The deities worshipped were 
Adoni, Baal, Chemesh, Dagon, Hadad-Rimmon, Resheph and 
Shemosh; and the goddesses are described under the general 
name of ‘ Ashteroth,” sometimes rendered “ groves” in the 
A. V.t Our author translates “ Adon” as “ master,” and with 
suffix az, ‘‘my master.”’ It is better rendered “lord” and “ my 
lord,” as in A. V.and R. V. So Abraham appeals to God as 
Adonai (my lord) Yahveh,f and the Messiah is designated 
under this title in Psalm I10:1. 

As M. Ermoni remarks “Adoni” enters into the compo- 
sition of Hebrew as well as Canaanite names. At the time of 





*** La Bible et L’Archeologie Syrienne.”’ t Judges iii:7 tGenesis xv:3. 
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Joshua’s invasion, the king of Jerusalem was Adoni-zedeq. 
This is similar to Melchizedeq, and would mean “lord of 
righteousness,” or justice. Adoni-bezeq* meant evidently 
‘lord of Bezeq,” for that was the name of the royal city of this 
king. Tne name “ Adon” was not used by the Hebrews as a 
proper name, but simply as meaning “ lord,,’ as in Aadon-i-jah, 
a son of David, “ Yah is my lord.” T 

However there can be no doubt that “ Adon” is the original 
of the Adonis of the Greeks, and that Adonis is identical with 
Tammuz is also certain, because an Etruscan mirror has been 
found with the name “ Hammu ” against the figure of Adonis. 
The “ weeping for Tammuz” of Ezekiel viii:14, is described by 
our author (on page 22) as “seven days, during which troops 
of women and young girls, with dishevelled or shaven heads, 
their clothes in rags,”’ sought their idol over fields and moun- 
tains, howling with despair and crying incessantly: Alas, Lord! 
Alas, Lord! what is become of thy beauty.” 

The title “ Baal” was a general one for a pantheon of gods. 
It is used in the plural “ baalim” to denote idols in general.{ 
Chemosh is mentioned in the Bible as “the abomination of 
Moab,§ as well as on the Moabite stone. Dagon is believed 
by many savants to be identical with the Fish-god of B:bylon 
(Heb. * Daj=Fish). Rimmon is mentioned by Naaman.|| In 
Assyrian the names Hadad and Rimmon have the same :deo- 
gram, which can be read: “ Dadda-Hadad or Rammanon.” 
Ten kings of Damascus are said to have borne the name of 
Hadad. 

Shemesh was the Sun-god, and Ashtaroth (Astarté) the 
Moon-goddess—or goddesses, as Ashtaroth Naamah, the 
beautiful; Carnaim, the two-horned, Anath, the modest, etc. 
M. Ermoni throws a lurid light on the character of their wor- 
ship, when he says: “ The Astartés were distinguished by their 
ferocity; they feared not to inflict ontheir devotees flagellation, 
and even mutilations.” The titles of their worshippers also 
had a horrible significance: Kedeshim and Kedeshét, the saints 
(male and female), and by contrast * men of pleasures” and 
“courtesans,” and Kelabim, “ dogs.”** Allusion is made to 
these dogs in Deut. xxiii:17-18, and Rev. xxii:15. 

The worship of all the nations of antiquity appears to have 
been chiefly that of the heavenly bodies. Even that very 
ancient nation, the Rephaim, had a city called Ashtoroth 
Kamaim (the Two-horned Astartés). The worship of Israel 
was unique in this respect; they were forbidden to worship the 
sun, moon or stars, under pain of death.t7 It is remarkable 
that we find in Syria menhirs, dolmens and cromlechs tf simi- 





* Judges i:s5-7, The term zedez is in a king’s name in the sth text 01 Bodastart of Sidar as 


Zedecyathon. 
+11 Sam. iti:4 ** Page 22 op. cit 
tig eS ii:11; iii:7; viii:33. ++ Deut. iv:19; xvii:3. 
§ 1. Kings xi:7 tt Page 23. 
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lar to those erected by the Silures, the most ancient inhabitants 
of Britain, and there is no doubt that Druidism was the same 
as Baalism; a worship of the heavenly bodies. The Hebrew 
religion was unique in this matter, and this is a strong argument 
against the Delitsch theory of its Babylonian origin; that 
Professor Sayce translates the names of two of the “ Earliest 
Babylonian kings as “ Man of the Moon-god ”fand “ Men of 
the Sun-god,” * and that throughout the whole history of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian Empires, they were sun- and moon- 
worshippers. And if the worship of heavenly bodies was 
otherwise universal, how comes it, that it was absolutely 
secluded from the worship of Israel, unless this worship had 
an exclusively divine origin? 

Another distinction between the religions of Israel and 
that of all her neighbors, was the fact that human sacrifices 
were common to all others, but forbidden to Israel, who were 
taught to redeem the first-born with redemption money, or to 
substitute animals for men. 


NOTES. 
BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 


There are some small additions which it would be advant- 
ageous to make to this excellent little book. In the geo- 
graphical list of Syrian sites in Chapter V. “La Geographie,” 
Achzib of Joshua is not only mentioned by Thotmes III., but 
by Sennachereb, and in the Tel-el Amarna tablets. 

Ajalon is in a text of Shishak, as well as the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets. 

Ascalon is mentioned in the latter, and Arvad and Burza 
also (names omitted by Pere Ermon). 

Kadesh, in addition to various Egyptian documents given, 
appears in the text of the chariot of Thotmes IV. 

Keila is not only common in Assyrian annals but Shishak 
speaks of it. 

Dor, is much written of in the Galenischef papyrus, as well 
as appearing in the list of Thotmes III. 

Gebal should have been included in the summary because 
of its occurring in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets. 

The Helam of II. Samuel x:16, and Khalaman of Josephus 
is the Khalman of cuneiform records, and Prof. Sayce reads it 
as Khalma-na in Hittite hieroglyphs. The Egyptian Khilib, 
or Khilip, is probably identical. 

Hobah of Genesis and Hazor and Hosah of Joshua are 
three names to be added, because all are found in Tel-el-Amarna 
tablet texts. 

Ermoni’s list of Migdol names should be extended also. 

Rabbath is in Tel-el-Amarna texts long before Shishak’s 





*** Records of the Past,” Vol. I., p. 32. 
t+ Numbers xvi‘i.1s, 16. 
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time; andi so is Reseph of IJ. Kings xix:12, probably the 
Resapha of Ptolemy. 

Sarephta, or Zarephath, occurs in Sennacherib’s chronicles, 
it is derived from the Semitic word for a refinery or foundry; 
doubtless the island called by the Greeks ‘“ Zeriphos,” had a 
Phoenician Zaraphath upon it. 

Sunem is the Sunana of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, and 
Tibhath is also in their records. Several other names have 
certainly escaped notice; perhaps the reader will kindly com- 
plete the series incorporating those on the newly-found 
Megiddo tablets. 

In Pére Ermoni’s account of the “ Nation’s Aroused” he 
speaks of the Zakkala. a people whose name would, perhaps, 
be better rendered Zakkari. These, or a branch of them, are 
referred to in the Galenischef papyrus, and their King Zaka- 
Baal. The _ Tel-el-Amarna tablets speak of s man named 
Zakara, that is Zacherite. The Biblical name Zechariah and the 
Greek names Theomnéstos or Diomnestos are closely related. 

— ++ 
BOATS IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 

An interesting line of study for the archzologist is that of 
boats, and especially of the boats which prevailed among the 
South Sea Islands. It appears that there were many kinds of 
boats, some of which were built in the plainest style and show 
no other purpose than to furnish a safe means of crossing the 











water. Among these the most common are the canoes which 
are furnished with outriggers and have no ornaments of any 
kind. There are, however, other boats which are built with 
great care, and show a great deal of taste in the way of orna- 
mentation. An excellent specimen of this kind may be seen 
in the illustration. 





THE STORY OF THE DELUGE. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The history of the Flood forms one of the most interesting 
subjects of study for all classes, and especially for that class . 
which may be seeking to reconcile the Scripture narrative with 
the records of creation as they are brought to light and inter- 
preted by scientific men. Fortunately for both classes, much 
light has been streaming in from all sides, as the geologists 
have already come to know the character of the region far 
better than they did; the archeologists have learned to inter- 
pret the facts which have become known through the revela- 
tions of the spade; the linguists have also been able to de- 
cipher the various inscriptions which have been brought to 
light, and all classes have come to understand the records bet- 
ter than ever before. 

I. It will be well to remember that the record of the Deluge 
is not confined to the Book of Genesis, for there were many 
historians in the lands of the East who have left remarkably 
clear descriptions of the event, and even the ancient myth- 
ologies are full of allusions to the same great calamity. The 
works of Berosus give a very clear account of it, and the 
classic writings contain many references to it. 

The earliest account, and the most important, is the one by 
Alexander Polyhistor, presented by Josephus, Eusebius, and 
Syncellus. The account is as follows: “In the first year, there 
appeared on that part of the Erythean sea which borders on 
Babylonia an animal endowed with reason, by name Oannes, 
whose whole body was that of a fish; under the fish’s head he 
had another head with feet, similar to those of a man, sub- 
joined toa fish’s tail. His voice andlanguage were human. This 
being was accustomed to pass the day among men, but he took 
no food. He gave them an insight into letters, and the sciences 
and arts of every kind. He taught them to construct houses, 
to build temples, to compile laws, and explain them on geo- 
metrical principles. He made them distinguish the seeds of 
the earth, and showed them how to collect the fruits. In short, 
he instructed them in everything which could soften their man- 
ners and harmonize their lives. When the sun had set, this 
Oannes used to retire into the sea and pass the night in the 
deep, for he was amphibious. He said, “There was a time in 
which there existed nothing but darkness and an abyss of 
waters, wherein resided hideous beings, which were produced 
of a two-fold principle. There appeared men, some of whom 
were furnished with two wings; others, with four wings and 
two faces. They had one body, but two heads—one of a man, 
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and the other that of a woman. Other human figures were to 
be seen, with legs and horns of a goat; others united the hind- 
quarters of a horse with the body of aman—centaurs. Bulls 
likewise were bred with the heads of men, and men with four- 
tooted bodies. At that time, there were creatures with which 
were combined the limbs of every species of animal. In ad- 
dition to these, there were fishes, reptiles, serpents and other 
animals which assumed the human countenance. Of all of 
which there were delineations in the temple of Belus.” 

The person who was supposed to have presided over them 
was a woman named Omoraka, which in the Chaldean is 
“Thallath,’’and in Greek “Thal- 
lassa,” the sea; but, according 
to a true interpretation, was 
“Selene,” the moon. All things 
being in this situation, Belus 
cut the woman asunder, and 
from one-half formed the earth, 
and from the other,the heavens. 

All this was an allegorical 
description of nature, for the 
whole universe consisted of 
moisture, and animals being 
constantly generated therein. 
Belus, the deity, cut off his own 
head; upon which the other 
gods mixed the blood as it 
gushed out with the earth, and 
from thence men were formed. 
Thus Belus divided the dark- 
ness and separated the heavens 
from the earth and reduced 
the universe to order, but the 
created animals were not able to bear the light, and they died. 
Whereupon Belus commanded one of the gods to cut off his 
head and to mix his blood with the earth and form other men 
and animals which could bear the light. Belus formed the 
stars, the sun, the moon, and the five planets and the light. 

Such is the account which Berosus gives in his first book. 
In the second was contained the history of the Chaldeans and 
the period of each reign, which consisted collectively of 
4,320,000 years and reached to the time of the Deluge. After 
the death of Ardates, Xisuthrus reigned eighteen sisri. In 
this time happened the great deluge. 

The deity Kronos appeared to him in a vision and warned 
him that on the 15th day of the month Doesius, there would 
be a flood, and enjoined him to write a history of the beginning, 
progress and conclusion of all things down to the present, and 
to bury it at Surippak and to build a vessel, and take with him 
into it his relations. 





Fig. 1.—REGION OF THE FLOOD, 
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This is, however, not by any means the only source of evi- 
dence, for there are many descriptions of the remarkable 
event. Some of these have come from the Greek historians, 
some from the Babylonian records; others from the cuneiform 
tablets, and still others from the mythology and traditions of 
different nations, so that we may say that no event has 
occurred either in ancient or modern times about which there 
is better evidence or more numerous records, than this very 
one which is so beautifully but briefly described in the sacred 
Scriptures. It is one of the events which seems to be familiar 
to the most distant nations—in Australia, in India, in China, 
in Scandinavia, and in the various parts of America. It is 
true that many look upon the story as it is repeated in these 
distant regions, as either referring to local floods, or as the 
result of contact with civilized people, who have brought it 
from historic countries, and yet the similarity of the story is 
such as to make even this explanation unsatisfactory. 

The writings of the Chinese date from 3000 B.C. and are 
historical records, free from anything supernatural and mak- 
ing no claim to a higher source, and relate events for the most 
part in a prosaic and definite language; the best of them be- 
ing the “Shu King,’ the book of historical documents. 
Legges’ excellent editions have rendered it accessible to Eng- 
lish readers, and from it we learn that in the reign of Emperor 
Yao a great and devastating flood covered China. The date 
of the emperor is placed by Legge as the year 2357 B.C. 

Among the alleged records of the reign of Yu, is an 1n- 
scription traced on the rocks of Kan-lan-shan, one of the peaks. 
of Mount Hang. This relates to an inundation, which occur- 
red‘in the reign of Yao, B.C. 2293, which is nearly synchro- 
nous with the Deluge of Xisuthrus. It contains seventy-seven 
characters. A facsimile of this tablet was published by W. H. 
Medhurst in the journal of the Asiatic Society of North China. 

The Chinese chronology strongly corroborates Dr. Hale’s 
researches as to the Bible chronology, particularly in the date 
of Fuhi’s successor, who is the Chinese Noah. The Chinese 
creator was Pwanku, a fabulous being who grew in stature six 
feet every day. His companions were the dragon, the phoenix 
and the tortoise, divine types of the animal creation. He was 
succeeded by three rulers of monstrous forms, called the 
celestial, terrestrial and human sovereigns. The history of 
the Creation and the antediluvian world was written in tad- 
pole-headed characters on the carapace of the mysterious 
tortoise. This Pwanku resembles the giant Bor of the Scandi- 
navians, for after he had chiseled out the sun, moon and stars, 
he died and his head became mountains; his breath, wind and 
clouds, his voice, the thunder; his limbs were changed into 
four poles, his veins into rivers, his sinews into the undula- 
tions of the earth’s surface. his beard was turned into stars, 
his skin into herbs and trees, his teeth, bones and marrow into 
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metals, rocks and precious stones, his dropping sweat into 
— and lastly, the insects which stuck to his body, into peo- 
ple. 
There are also many stories of the Creation and of the . 
Flood scattered through the ancient nations of Europe and 
Asia but none quite as fanciful as this, but what is quite 
remarkable, the history of the Flood is generally associated 
with the story of the Creation, just as it is in the mythology 
of the North American Indians. 
The Flood story is confirmed by many widely scattered 
myths. To illustrate: the story of Deucalion’s flood was com- 
mon among the Greeks, and became known through Pindar 
and Ovid. Thestory of the flood of Ogyges 1s known through ’ 
Nonus 400 A.D. A Phrygian myth is found un the bronze 
coin of Apamea 300 A. D. The Syrian story is given by 
Lucian’s “ Dea Syria.” The Hindu Flood story seenis to be in- : 











Fig. 2.— CONSTELLATION ARGO.* 


dependent of the Semitic. It is found in the Mahabaharata 


and in the Bhagavat-gita. In this Hindu story, Brahma in the Be 
form of a fish carries the ark through the waters, and Menu Hy 
creates, not only a new human race but even the gods. The i 


Iranian story is later than either the Semitic or the Hindu. 

The Greeks had two different traditions as to the Deluge. 
With the first was connected the name of Ogyges, the first king 
of Attica, an entirely mythical personage. The second is the 
Thessalian story of Deucalion. It is as follows: ‘“ Zeus having 
resolved to destroy the men of the Bronze Age, whose crimes } 
had excited his wrath, Deucalion by the advice of Prometheus, 
his father, constructed an ark in which he took refuge with his 
wife Pyrrha. The Deluge came, the ark floated for nine days 
and nine nights, and was at last stranded on Mt. Parnassus. 
Deucalion and Pyrrha came out, offered a sacrifice and re- 








* Figure 2 is from Miss E: N. Plunket’s book on “ Calendars and Constellations.”” It shows 
the astronomical record of the Flood. ' 
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peopled the world, according to the orders of Jupiter, by cast- 
ing behind them the bones of the earth, that is, stones, which 
were changed into men,” 

The Hindus have also a story of the Flood, which is con-° 
tained in the Sanskrit poems and has been translated by Max 
Miiller. A fish came to Manu and prophesied the Flood, and 
said: ‘‘ Build a ship and worship me, and when a flood rises, 
go into this ship.”” Manu built the ship, worshipped the fish, 
and went into the ship. When the flood came, the fish came 
swimming to him, and Manu fastened a rope to a horn of the 
fish. The fish carried them over a northern mountain and then 
said: “ Bind the ship to a tree on this mountain. As the 
waters sink, thou wilt slide down.”’ Manu slid down with the 
waters, but the flood had carried away all creatures, and he was 
left alone. 

II. The story is foundin Americain many different localities 
and among different tribes. One version is found among the 
Iroquois, and contained in bark records which are supposed to 
be prehistoric. The following is the translation of the story 
contained in the “Walum Olum,” by Dr. D. G. Brinton: 
‘‘ Long ago there was a mighty snake and beings evil to men. 
This mighty snake hated those who were there and greatly 
disquieted them. The snake resolved to harm the meu. He 
brought three persons. He brought a monster. He brought 
rushing water. Between the hills the water rushed, and 
rushed. Dashing through, destroying much. Nanatuck, the 
strong white one, grandfather of beings, grandfather of men, 
was on the turtle island Beings and men all go forth. They 
walk in the floods and shallow waters. There were many 
monster fishes that ate some of them. The Manitou’s daughter, 
coming helped with her canoe, helped all as they came, also 
Manabush, the grandfather of all, the grandfather of beings, 
the grandfather of men, the grandfather of the turtle. The 
men then were together on the turtle, like two turtles. Fright- 
ened on the turtle, they prayed that what was spoiled should 
be restored. The water ran off, the earth dried, the lakes were 
at rest, all was silent and the mighty snake departed.” 

Another version is one which still prevails among the 
Menominees and Algonkin tribes. According to this story, 
there was a contest between Manobozho and the evil manitous 
who were serpents. The manitous succeeded in bringing a 
great flood upon the earth, but Manobozho escaped by climb- 
ing a pine tree, which he caused to grow higher as the waters 
ascended. Four times the water arose, and threatened to sweep 
Manobozho from his refuge. Just as the water reached him, it 
began to expend its force and retire. 

Still another story is told by the tribes dwelling upon the 
shores of Hudson Bay. According to this story, a great mon- 
ster resembling a whale, called Mooshekinnebuk, rushed upon 
Manobozho and swallowed him. Manobozho found himself in 
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a company of creatures which had already been swallowed— 
bears, deer, foxes, and beavers, who thought themselves near 
to death. Manobozho encouraged them to make a great com- 
motion, and finally himself thrust a sharp knife into the heart 
of this great fish, which, after mighty convulsions, threw him- 
self out of the water on the shore and diéd. Manobozho then 
cut a hole big enough to let in the air and sunshine, and took 
up his magic singing sticks and began singing to those who 
were imprisoned. His song was, “I see the sky, I see the sky.” 
He then set to work with his knife and made a hole large 
enough for all the creatures to make their escape. 

The story told by the Menominees is similar to this, but is 
followed by the story of the newcreation. Manobozho called 
to himself the different animals that survived, and sent each 
one down to the bottom of the sea to get soil with which to 
create the world. The animal who succeeded was the musk- 
rat; he brought up a little mud in his paws, which Manobozho 
took and scattered upon the water. As he scattered the parti- 
cles, it grew and formed a great island. He placed twigs in 
the mud, which grew to trees and covered the island. He then 
created animals and human beings. 

There is another story of the Flood which is told by the 
Navajoes. According to this story the world in which we now 
live is the fifth world. The first world was in the form of a 
cave which was very dark. In it was the first man, the first 
woman, and the coyote. In the second world there were two 
others. the sun and the moon, and the cave was a little lighter. 
The first pair were anxious to escape from it, and decided to 
ascend to the third world, and succeeded only when they sent 
up an animal to bore through the roof; they then took a reed 
and climbed through to the third world. From this world they 
passed to the fourth, which was the present home of the 
Navajoes. It was situated in the midst of a valley, sur- 
rounded by four mountains, each one of which was covered 
with verdure, with a tree on top and a beautiful fountain at the 
bottom. The people had no sooner arrived in this valley, how- 
ever, than they found that a flood of water was pouring out of 
the earth and covering the land. It appears that there was a 
channel which connected the caves with the ocean, and after 
the people had come up out of the cave and reached the val- 
ley, the waters burst up and covered the land; but the people 
prayed to their divinity, who threw rainbows over the water, 
which spanned the valley in different directions, and con- 
nected the four mountains. After a time, the waters subsided 
and the land was left full of mud and wet places, but after- 
wards it dried up and became their habitation. 

Another version of the story of the Flood is found among 
the Zunis. There was a valley, also, in their territory, but there 
was a high cliff on which they made their homes, and so 
escaped from the rising water. The water arose to near the 
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top, and left its mark in a dark seam, which can still be seen in 
the rock. The people escaped the flood by making an offer- 
ing to the spirit of the water, in the form of a youth anda 
maiden, whom they let down from the cliff. These were trans- 
formed into two rocks, which are seen to the present day, 
isolated from the cliff, and resembling human beings. 

There is another story of the Flood, which prevails among 
the Aztecs, and is perpetuated by the Calendar Stone, a stone 
in which the serpent is seen upon the circumference; in the 
center of which is the face of the sun, and four towers or 
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Fig 3—AZTEC CALENDAR STONE.* 


figures surrounding the face, The interpretation of the stone 
is to the effect that the world was created and destroyed four 
times. The interpretation is as follows: The four towers about 
the face signify the four periods of time and the four succes- 
sive destructions and creations; the first, by water; the second, 
by wind; the third, by fire; and the fourth, by earthquake. 
There is no symbol of the tree in this calendar stone. There 
are kernels of corn, which symbolize the season of prosperity 
and the source of light. There is a circle also, filled with ani- 


* Figure 3 represents the story of the destruction of the world among the Aztecs: one by 
flood, one by tempest, one by fire, and one by earthquake. 
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mal heads, which symbolize the seasons and the months into 
which the year is divided. It appears that astronomy and 
chronology, as well as mythology, were all drawn upon to con- 
struct this remarkable calendar stone. The contrast between 
the serpent which forms the border, and the face which forms 
the center, as well as the divisions of the serpent, would in- 
dicate that the same general narrative is symbolized, as that 
given in the traditions of the wild tribes, and is symbolized by 
the nations of the East, including the Scandinavians, the 
Greeks, and the ancient Babylonians, though in this case the 
face of the sun takes the place of the tree as a symbol of life. 
Some have claimed that the stone is astrological, rather than 
cosmogonical, and refers to periods of time, and that there is 
no such contrasts contained in it, between the serpent and the 
tree, as is given in other stories. The idea of the yearly re- 
newal of nature is symbolized by the snake which encircles 
the stone, surrounding the symbols of time. 

There were other Flood myths scattered through the Ameri- 
can continent. One of them has been preserved in the bark 
records of Walum Olum of the Delawares; another in the sand 
paintings of the Navajoes; another in the calendar stone of 
the Aztecs. The American version dates back to prehistoric 
times, but is, after all, much more recent in its origin than either 
the Chinese, Japanese, Assyrian, Chaldzan, or any cf the Ori- 
ental calendars. The Chinese, as we have seen, dates back to 
the reign of Fuhi, the first historic king, 2852 B. C., though the 
commencement of a Sexagenary Cycle dates in Hewangi’s 
reign 2637 B. C. The use of the ten honorary characters 
applied to days in order to denote their chronological sequence 
dates from the reign of Yu, about 2000 B.C. The hisiory 
written by Sz’ma Tsien nearly four centuries before they were 
discovered, 279 A. D., contains the first attempt to arrange the 
years in cycles of 6c, but he cannot be claimed as the inventor 
of the system, for there were 620 different works accessible to 
him. In giving a full translation of the “ Bamboo Books” in 
the introduction of the Shu-King Dr. Legge has shown one of 
the sources of ancient history. The records of the Shu-King 
are prior to the days of Abraham. 

There are other versions, some of which have come from 
Babylonian records, others from the various records of the 
late Assyrians, others from the Greeks; but all can be traced 
back to a date much earlier than the Roman and Greek his- 
torians and even earlier than the days of Moses himself. We 
again say that no event has occurred in ancient or modern 
times concerning which there is better evidence, as far as writ- 
ten records are: concerned, than this very event, which is so 
beautifully described in the Book of Genesis. It is true that 
there are some features in the narrative which are difficult to 
reconcile with our ideas as to the ability of the shipbuilders of 
the time to build an ark large enough to accomodate so many 
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animals, or to survive such a storm as described, and the diffi- 
culty is increased when the opinion is advanced that the Flood 
was universal rather than local in character, and especially 
when the event is made to embrace all the signs of the former 
existence of men and animals during the geological era. 

Fortunately, however, this belief which was so common a 
few years ago has been abandoned by all who have given 
serious and candid attention to the subject, and nearly all 
Bible students have setfled down to the conviction that the 
Flood was really local in its character and only covered the 
region which is embraced in the valley of the Euphrates and 
Tigris—the original home of the human race, and the region 
from which the various nations of the earth may be supposed 
to have migrated. It will be interesting, therefore, to follow 
up the story of the Flood as told in the Bible, and to compare 
it with the various narratives which have been preserved among 
the different heathen nations, and especially with the cunei- 
form records which have recently been discovered. It should 
be remembered that the story of the Deluge is quite different 
from the story of the Creation, and that there is no possible 
way in which we can decide as to the time which elapsed 
between the Creation and the Deluge, and, therefore, the two 
records must be studied with this thought constantly in mind, 
the geological time being given to the first event, but histori- 
cal time to the last. 

It should also be remembered that mythology is not his- 
tory, and whatever marvellous events and strange monsters are 
brought into the account by myths and polytheistic versions of 
the story, should be carefully eliminated and the plain and 
—_— narrative should be accepted as most worthy of our 
study. 

III. Now,we call attention to the remarkable correspondence 
between the mythology which prevailed in the far West and the 
record which is given by the Scriptures, about the contests 
which prevailed at the earliest period. It isa most remarkable 
fact that the same story, with variations, prevailed among the 
nations of this continent, long before the time of the Discov- 
ery. It is found in their ancient records. According to 
Lenormant, the primitive belief was that there were personal 
spirits which were distributed throughout nature, which led 
to the adoration of the Nature powers; the spirits every- 
where produced the phenomena of nature and directed and 
animated all created beings; yet, at the same time, they sent 
death and disease. These spirits were distributed everywhere; 
in the starry heavens; in the earth; in the intermediate regions. 
Each element was full of them—the earth, the air, fire and 
water. Each celestial body and each terrestrial creature was 
affected by the spirits. 

The conceptions of the war god, the god of death, and 
human sacrifice, are united in some of the figures; while others 
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seem to symbolize the sun, the maize god, and the gods of 
fertility. One such story is told by the Western tribes. It is to 
the effect that there was a serpent who abode in a spring of 
water. A young brave came to the spring and saw the serpent 
looking out from the water, but changing itself into the form 
of a beautiful maiden, with whom he became fascinated and 
disappeared with her beneath the waters. Another story 
is told by the Iroquois, which resembles this with variations. 

There are, in connection with these stories, contests which 
resemble that of the two brothers as given in the Scriptures. 
These brothers contended with one another before they were 
born, as Esau and Jacob contended. Glooskap, who was wor- 
shipped afterward by all the Wabenaki, or children of light, 





Fig. 4.—CONSTELLATIONS AND GREEK GODS.* 


said: ‘I will be born as others are,” but his twin brother 
Malsunsis declared that he would burst through his mother’s 
side, and so he did, killing his mother. The two grew up to- 
gether, but one, Glooskap, was the benefactor and accomplished 
great things for the people; while the other was an evil worker. 
Glooskap produced the first human beings from the ash tree. 
The ash was the typic tree of all life, from it, Igdrasil, the tree 
of existence, was created. Another story of the twins is told 
by the Iroquois. The mother came down frorm heaven, or the 
higher world, and was received on the back of aturtle. Of the 
twins who were born, one possessed a gentle disposition and 
was called “the good mind.” He began the work of creation; 
he made the sun, the moon, the creeks, the rivers, the ani- 





* Constellations and Greek divinities. From Rryant’s ‘Analysis or Mythology.” 
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mals and fishes, and two persons, male and female, breathing 
into their nostrils the breath of life. While the bad mind, the 
brother, went through the island and made the mountains, the 
reptiles, and everything that was injurious to mankind. 

Still we find a great difference between the Creation and 
Deluge, for the Creation is evidently put by the Scripture 
at the very beginning of things and at a very indefinite date, 
but the Deluge is supposed to be an event which was known 
to many nations, and the date of it can be verified by tradi- 
tion as well as by the monuments. The first belongs to the 
geological age, but the latter to the historic, or at least to the 
protohistoric age. It should be remembered that mythology is 
not history, for there are many marvellous events and strange 
unnatural creatures described by the myths which are so un- 
mistakably drawn from the local scenery and strictly con- 
formed to the aboriginal methods of thought and expression, 
while the added elements are so thoroughly pervaded with the 
white man’s thoughts that the lines can be easily drawn between 
them. There may be certain strata in mythology which reveal 
the transitions from the old to the new; but the upper layer is 
generally a heterogeneous mass, which shows that it does not 
belong to the genuine and native formation. 

This story was confirmed by Mr. George Smith, who in 
1875 discovered a version of it, which was contained in the 
tablet of the Gilgamesh epoch. According to this story, 
Anu Belninip sent out a destroying flood; but Ea, another 
divinity, determined to save Tsitnapishtim and advised him to 
build a house (a ship), and take with him into it “ the seeds of 
life of all kinds.” He accordingly constructed the house, or 
ark, and: coated it within and without with bitumen, and 
divided it into apartments. His numerous family, relations, 
laborers, cattle and the beasts of the field were brought into 
the house; after that, the storm arose, the rain fell and dark- 
ness covered the earth, all living beings were destroyed, 
except those in the ark. On the ninth day, Adra [Noah] 
opened the window, and when the ship grounded on the 
Mountains of Nitsir seven days later, he sent out a dove,a 
swallow and araven. The dove and the swallow returned, but 
the raven did not. Adra [Noah] offered a sacrifice on the 
mountain and the gods smelt the pleasant odor. 

The story mentions further that Ea, the chief god, 
rebuked Bel for ordering such a deluge, but Ishtar lifted her 
gems which were made by Ennu which would remind her for- 
ever of the flood. According to another version, she raised 
aloft the great ornament, tue rainbow. 

Another version is that Bel himself went on board the 
ship and announced that Una Pashti [Noah and his wife] 
were to be gods and live afar off at the mouth of the 
rivers. These tablets containing the Gilgamesh epoch were 
found in the library of Ashurbanipal at Koyunjik 668 B.C.., 
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but they were only the copies of the originals, which were 
found in the temple archives of Warka. Several fragments 
have since been found, giving the dimensions of the ark. An 
especially interesting tablet was published at Leipsic, which 
contains a map surrounded by the 

ocean, probably dating from the ninth 
century B. C., though the inscription 
on it was from “the year of the Great 
Serpent.” ; 

IV. Various writers have endea- Bay 
vored to reconcile the account of the 
Flood as given in the Scriptures with 
such natural causes and events as 
geologists are familiar with. Among 
them is Mr. Suess, the German geo- 
logist, who has recently published a 
bovk on the subject. According to Fig. 5.—NOAH'S ARK. 
this author, the cuneiform records 
furnish a view of the geological disturbances which are entirely 
in accord with the Scripture account. The translations of the 
cuneiform records are given in this work, so far as they have 
a bearing on the story, and the author comments on them in 
such a way as to show that seismic forces may have produced 
the flood and furnish an explanation of the event. The cunei- 
form record begins with the council of the gods in the ancient 
Sipparah. 

It appears that thousands of clay tablets covered with 
cuneiform inscriptions have been excavated from the ruined 
mound of Koyunjik opposite Mosul, and these have been 
translated by the scholars who had learned to decipher the 
cuneiform language. The greater part of these ancient writ- 
ings was confined to the reign of Ashurbanipal, 670 B. C., from 
originals preserved in the libraries of Babylon, Kutha, Akka, 
Ur. Erech, Larsa, Nippur, and other towns. 

The account of the Deluge is not contained in the tablets 
which treat of the creation of the world, the fall of man, and 
the conflict of good and evil, but forms an episode in a great 
epic which tells of the deeds of Izdubar. Several copies of 
this epic were mace at the command of Ashurbanipal from a 
much older text, which was inscribed more than 2,000 years 
B. C. and was preserved in a library at Erech. 

The description of the Flood is as follows: (Col. 5-7.) Fear 
of the gods themselves; they fly up to the heavens (8-18). 
Loud lament of the Goddess Ishtar over the destruction of 
men (19-23). Duration of the storm and flood; Adra sails 
through the flood. Corpses drift on the waters (24-30). Adra 
looks out and breaks into tears. First appearance of land. 
The ship strands on a mountain in the land of Nitsirt and 











* Copied ‘rom Bryant’s “‘ Analysis of Mythology,” Plate XIJI , Vol. III , page 46. 
a + Nitsir stooa hard by the district called Uartu; the sound of the word Uartu resembles 
rarat. 
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remains there six days. Adra sends forth a dove, then a 
swallow, then a raven (40-38). He leaves the ship with all his 
companions, and prepares a sacrifice (49-53). The-gods draw 
nigh. 

(Col. IV.-1-2-5.) All the gods may come to the offering, ex- 
cept Bel, who caused the Flood. Bel is angry because Adra 
escapes (12-22) Ea promises that the innocent shall not suffer 
with the guilty. Beasts of prey, famine, and plagues may 
destroy mankind, but never again a deluge. Istar raises the 
great (rain) bow on high. (23-30.) Bel is pacified, enters 
the ship, lays Adra’s hand in his wife’s and makes both of 
them gods, and places them at the mouth of the river. 

Now, such is the cuneiform record of that remarkable event, 
which is recorded in the Scriptures as the Flood in which Noah 
and his family were preserved; a record which so closely 
resembles it, as to convince all that both refer to the same 
event. 

According to Prof. Suess there are four groups of legends 
or myths concerning the Flood, each one of which appears 
in a different geographical district, as well as at different 
periods. These, when arranged as to their order in time, are 
as follows: 

1. That which appeared in Chaldea or Babylonia and was a 
part of the great epic which tells of the deeds of the hero 
Izdubar. Several copies of this epic are known. They were 
taken from a very early text, probably as early as 2000 B. C., 
and preserved in the library at Erech. The career of the hero 
is related in twelve cantos. 

Prof. Suess says the events may be divided into three 
groups: (1) The warnings, (2) the event itself, and (3) the con- 
clusion. All the warnings proceed from Ea, the wise god of 
the deep. “Hear and give heed thou man of Surippak, son of 
Obcastes, abandon thy home, build a ship, and save all that 
thou canst find of living creatures. The appointed time has 
arrived,” spoke the voice. 

2. THE CATASTROPHE (40-46). From the foundations of the 
heavens flock clouds. In the midst thereof Rammon caused 
his thunder to roar. The mighty plague god awakens the 
hurricanes. The Anu-naki cause floods to rise. The earth 
they make to tremble through their power. Rammon’s great 
billows ascend to the sky—all light is consumed in darkness. 

THE Eartu.—The Izdubar epic states that the waters come 
out of the deep, and this is opposed to the rain. 

3. The third group (49) Rammon’s flood ascends to heaven, | 

Tue Srranpinc. (Col. III., 30-34.) “I looked towards the 
four cardinal points; a terrible sea. Towards the twelve houses 
of the heavens (constellations); no land. The ship drifted 
towards the country Nitsir. A mountain of the country held 
the ship fast, and let it go no further toward the summit.” 
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The asphalt pitch found in the rocks was used for many 
purposes in ancient times. As to ship building, Col. Lane Fox 
has given the history of ship building, and has shown how slow 
the advance was from the hollowed tree or dug-out to the 
stitched boat, and from this to the use of pegs, and from this 
to the building of large vessels. This removes one of the 
difficulties and apparent inconsistencies of the record, for the 
whole long period of the antediluvian period had elapsed since 
boat building had begun in this part A the world. 

The Izdubar epic tells of the deeds of the hero. . Several 
copies of this were from a much older one, which was in- 
scribed 2,000 years before our era and was preserved in the 
library at Erech. The epic is in twelve cantos, which Rawlin- 
son compares to the twelve signs of the zodiac and receives 
from the comparison an allegorical similarity with the course 
of the sun. The eleventh canto corresponds with the con- 
stellation Aquarius. This eleventh canto also makes Surippak 
as the abode of Noah, and the mountain in the country of 
Nitsir as the place of landing. The inhabitants of Surippak 
were a people skilled in ship building. The seacoast at that 
time did not correspond with what it is now, for the activity of 
the river has resulted in the formation of land, which some 
have figured out to be at least one hundred miles. 

As to the natural causes which brought about the Deluge, 
nothing is said in the cuneiform records, or in the Scriptures, 
and even most of the geologists have been at a loss to explain 
them, though the author who has published these translations 
of the cuneiform record has given as reasonable an explana- 
tion as anyone. 

Prof. Suess shows that the Izdubar epic narrates that the 
water ‘came out of the deep, but this rising is a phenomena 
which accompanies earthquakes in the alluvial deposits of 
great rivers. Earthquakes in the valley of the Indus and 
Ganges and Brahma Putra have afforded numerous examples 
of the ejection of subterranean water and of floods. 

Six days and seven nights wind, deluge and storm kept the 
upper hand, but at the dawn of the seventh day the storm 
abated and the deluge ceased, but the corpses sank like trunks 
of trees and the dwellings of men were reduced to mud. 
Andra (Noah) sends forth a dove, a swallow, and a raven, and 
at last leaves the ship with all his companions and prepares a 
sacrifice. The gods draw nigh, Ishtar raises the great bow and 
declares that all the gods may come and partake of the offer- 
ings, except Bel who had caused the flood, and Ea, the chief 
god, makes the promise that beasts of prey, famine and plague 
may Gestroy mankind, but never again a flood. At this Bel is 

acified. 
Now as to the physical features of the Deluge. Professor 
Suess says they may be divided into three groups: (1) The 
warnings; (2) the event; (3) the conclusion. The warnings 
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were given as in other floods of seismic origin—in the repeated 
risings of the sea. The altitude of the mountains which bor- 
der on the land of Nitsir (Mesopotamia) averages 300 metres 
above the sea. The vessel dritts over the great waters, and 
lands on a declivity of one of the great miocene hills which bor- 
der on the plain. It does not rcach the summit (as some have 
imagined), but, at a point where its living cargo of human be- 
ings and animals could disembark. The fact that the vessel 
was driven far irland from the sea against the usual course of 
the rivers, indicates that the disturbing force was from the sea 
rather than from the mountains. The flood in fact came, as all 
great floods of the present day, from the sea. Earthquakes 
have no connection with the usual periodic risings of rivers, 
and especially the rivers which rise among mountains, but it 
was an earthquake which caused the ship (or ark) to drift so 
far tothe north. ‘ The valley of the Euphrates,” Prof. Suess 
declares, “although visited by earthquakes for thousands of 
years has seen no recurrence of such a flood. 

The accounts which we posses of the Deluge originated in 
districts in which such an event was extremely rare, and it was 
for this reason that it made such an impression that it should 
be mentioned in all the records and preserved in the traditions 
of the people through so many generations, and the occurrence 
of this calamity at so early a period in history also accounts 
for the distribution of the story throughout so many parts of 
the world, and the repetition of it in different versions among 
so many nations. The water poured over a thickly-populated 
region in which many cities and dwellings had been built, and 
which had never before witnessed such a calamity. 

Professor Suess says that the result may be summed up as 
follows: 

1. The event known as the Deluge took place in the 
region of the lower Euphrates, and was connected with a 
sweeping inundation of the Mesopotamian plain. 

2. The chief cause was an earthquake of considerable 
violence in the region of the Persian Gulf. 

3. It is probable that during the period of the most violent 
shock, a cyclone came from the south, out of the Persian Gulf. 

4. ‘The traditions of other races do not justify us in 
asserting that the flood extended over the whole earth, or be- 
yond the lower part of the Euphrates and Tigris. 


5. After impressing the memory of man for thousands of 
years, it has passed from the sacred 1egion of antiquity into 
the science of geology, and may be explained as follows: 

In the course of a seismic period of some duration, the water 
of the Persian Gulf was repeatedly driven by earthquake 
shocks over the plains at the mouth of the Euphrates. 
Warned by the floods, Hasis-Adru (Noah), the God-fearing 
philosophcr, builds a ship, calks it with pitch, and as the move- 
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ments of the earth increase, he flees with his family to the ship. 
The subterranean water bursts from the fissured plain, a cyclone 
approaches from the Persian Gulf, and adds to the seismic force. 
The sea sweeps with devastating force through the valleys of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, and reaches as far as the foot- 
hills of the mountains. 

Our ignorance is enlightened by three different records: the 
writings of Berosus, the Hebrew narrative, and the cuneiform 
tablets. 

According to Berosus, the ark was 3,000 feet long, and 1,200 
feet wide. 

According to the cuneiform record, the length of the ark 
was 600 cubits, the width and height, 140 cubits, respectively. 

According to the Hebrew account, the length was 300 cubits, 
the width, 50 cubits, and the height, 30 cubits. 

In each and every account, the ark is represented as being 
divided into compartments, and provided with a door, and 
with windows. 

Berosus states that Xisuthrus was a king, the last of the 
antediluvian kings of Chaldea. Before entering the ark, he 
buried a written record of the world’s history. After the sub- 
siding of the waters, he ordered his companions to return to 
Babylonia, which they did, and founded Babylon. 

The Hebrew narrative makes no mention of Noah’s home, 
but the Tigris and Euphrates are given as the rivers of that 
region, and his use of pitch in the construction of the ark indi- 
cates the bitumen pitch of Babylonia. 

There is a marked difference in the accounts with regard to 
the number of persons who went into the ark. The Scriptures 
speak of Noah, his wife, his three sons and their wives; eight 
souls in all. Xisuthrus took his family and kinsfolk, together 
with a pilot. The hero of the cuneiform record entered the 
ship with family, men servants, maid servants, and artisans. 

In all three accounts the hero is commanded to take with 
him living creatures of every kind, fowl, cattle, and creeping 
things. In one Hebrew account, two of every kind were to be 
taken; in another, seven of the clean beasts and fowl, and two 
of the unclean. Nothing is said about wild animals, except 
that all flesh died that moved upon the earth,—fowl, cattle, 
beasts and creeping things. 





MOUNDS BUILT BY THE SIOUX IN MINNESOTA. 
BY WARREN UPHAM. 


Near the great bend of the Mississippi river in the east part 
of the city of St. Paul, perhaps at the cool springs and brook- 
lets of the State Fish Hatchery, or at the base of Dayton’s 
bluff, which is crowned with the beautiful Mounds Park, or 
at the mouth of Phalen creek, Father Louis Hennepin and his 
two French companions, in the spring of the year 1680, with 
their Sioux captors, left the great river which the Franciscan 
priest had ascended by canoeing from the Illinois river, and 
thence proceeded by a’ wearisome overland journey of sixty 
leagues, as Hennepin wrote, to the region of Mille Lacs. Our 
first historic knowledge of the vicinity of the remarkable 
groups of mounds in St. Paul thus bégan two hundred and 
twenty-five years ago. It was at the’beginning of May, about 
two months before these Frenchmen, coming south from 
Mille Lacs with the Sioux, saw and named the Falls of St. 
Anthony. 

The next definite historic mention of this place is given by 
Captain Jonathan Carver, of Connecticut, who in the summer 
and autumn of 1766 traveled from Boston to the Minnesota 
river, and spent the following winter with the Sioux (or 
Dakotas, as they call themselves) near the site of New Ulm. 
Carver arrived at the site of St. Paul at the middle of Novem- 
ber, and visited the cave later named for him in the base of 
Dayton’s bluff, of which cave and its neighborhood he wrote: 


The Indians term it Wakon-teebe, that is, the Dwelling of the 
Great Spirit. . . . At a little distance from this dreary cavern is 
the burying-place of several bands of the Naudowessie [Sioux] 
Indians: though these people have no fixed residence, living in tents, 
and abiding but a few months on one spot, yet they always bring 
the bones of their dead to this place; which they take the oppor- 
tunity of doing when the chiefs meet to hold their councils, and to 
settle all public affairs for the ensuing summer. 


So long ago was the site of the Mounds Park, or some 
other burying-ground very near it, used by the Sioux bands 
coming habitually here once a year, with the opening: of 
spring, to inter the bones of their dead, and on the same 
occasion to hold a legislative session. It is thus seen that St. 
Paul was even then the established seat of government, the 
capital, as you might say, of the adjoining Sioux country. 

When Carver returned to the east the next spring, voyaging 
down the Minnesota and Mississippi rivers, he was accom- 
panied to this locality of Carver’s Cave and Mounds Park 
by nearly three hundred of the Sioux, including many of 
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their chiefs. Here he made a speech to them, advising them 
to maintain relations of friendship with the English. The 
principal chief replied, promising this, thanking Carver for 
his promoting a peace between the Sioux and the Ojibways, 
and urging that the fur trade should be continued. 

After these speeches, two of the chiefs gave their assent to 
a deed which Carver had written, appending their marks as 
signatures, one a turtle (or a beaver), and the other a snake, 
by which they granted to him, and to his heirs and assigns for- 
ever, a vast tract east of the Mississippi river, including the 
greater part of the area that is now St. Paul. The grant 
extended from the Falls of St. Anthony along the river to the 
south end of lake Pepin, and reached from the river a hundred 
poy eastward. This deed was given on the first day of May, 

A few years after this expedition, Carver went to England, 
and he died in London in 1780. Between forty and forty-five 
years subsequent to his death, the supposed rights of his 
heirs under the deed were denied by the United States Con- 
gress. One of the grounds for this decision was that no 
citizens, but only the state, whether Great Britain, as in 1767, 
or the United States after the treaty of 1783, could so receive 
ownership of lands from the aborigines. 

Besides, as Colonel Leavenworth showed, the Sioux bands 
of the prairie region, who were with Carver, did not then, nor 
within the knowledge of history, possess any lands or hunting 
grounds east of the Mississippi. The wily savages granted 
to Carver what they did not own; nor was this tract of 
land then claimed by any of the Indian tribes. It was partly 
mapped by Carver, in his Travels, as a “road of war,” that is, 
neutral ground. In another place his map explains this term 
as follows: “All Countries not possessed by any one Nation, 
where War Parties are often passing, is called by them the 
Road of War.” 

The Sioux deed to Carver was annulled; but his namé was 
commonly given to the cave during more than a hundred 
years, until it also came to an untimely end. After being 
partly dug away, in 1872, in grading the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul railway, it was almost wholly obliterated about 
eighteen years ago by the construction of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Northern railway. 

Above the site of the cave, however, and about a third of 
a mile south from it, at the crest of the river bluff, one of the 
finest groups of Indian mounds in Minnesota, now guarded 
and preserved in this city park of St. Paul for all coming time, 
tells of the vanished red people, once owners of this region, 
to their white successors. It is a place to pause from the hurry 
of our busy toil, to think back to former centuries when a 
primitive race, children of the forest and the prairie, here 
hunted and fished, strove in wars, loved and hated, exulted, 
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sorrowed, and passed away, leaving scarcely any traces of their 
existence save these earth mounds. 

In the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN for 1896, T. H. Lewis of St. 
Paul, an enthusiastic archaeologist, published two papers 
describing the Indian village sites and motind groups of the 
area of this city. With its high land terminating in steep 
bluffs overlooking the Mississippi, this was a favorite place 
of the Indians for their temporary camping, or probably often 
for continuous residence during many years, with absences, 
of course, for hunting and to gather berries and wild rice in 
their season. No less than ten sites of Indian villages, known 
by frequent stone implements and their fragments scattered 
in the soil, are found by Lewis within the city limits, six 
being near the east or north side of the river, two on Phalen 
creek, and two west of the river. 

Four groups of mounds are reported on the east side of the 
river in this area, including 58 mounds, and two groups in 
West St. Paul, together having 31 mounds. Thus the total 
number of mounds which Lewis examined in former years 
and recorded here is 89; but the most of them have been 
since destroyed. 

The two most numerous-groups in the east edge of the city 
were on Dayton’s bluff, which was named more than fifty 
years ago for Lyman Dayton, a pioneer. It rises perpendicu- 
larly as a rock bluff from near the river shore to a height of 
200 to 225 feet. One of the groups, extending about a quarter 
of a mile on the verge of the north-western and slightly lower 
part of the bluff, originally comprised thirty-two mounds, as. 
Lewis states; but nine of them had been demolished before 
his*survey in 1881, when he noted the largest mound of that 
group was 47 feet in diameter and five and a half feet high. 
Scarcely one now remains. 

The more interesting southeastern group, situated in the 
Mounds Park, lies on the verge of the highest part of the 
bluff. It begins a third of a mile southeast from the site of 
the other group, and extends some fifty rods east-southeast. 
As mapped by Lewis, it originally had eighteen mounds. 
He writes as follows: 


This group formerly consisted of one round mound with an 
approach, one elliptical mound, and sixteen round mounds, the largest 
of which was eighteen feet in height, and the largest round mound in 
the state. In 1856, the late Dr. Edward D. Neill made an excavation 


in it, and at the depth of six feet found the fragmentary remains of 
a human skeleton and a few pieces of broken pottery. : 


Ten and eleven years later, in. 1866 and 1867, other excava- 
tions were made in this highest mound and in others adjoining 
it by Alfred J. Hill and William H. Kelley, finding fragments 
of human bones, a broken earthen pipe, decayed mussel shells, 
charcoal and ashes, a few fragments of pottery made of clay 
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mixed with broken shell particles, and “a large number of 
sea-shell beads closely packed together,” as if they had formed 
a bracelet. 

After a further interval of twelve years, one of the large 
mounds of this group, 70 feet in diameter and 12 feet high, 
was partially excavated in June, 1879, by T. H. Lewis and 
William H. Gross. They found near the-center of the mound, 
at the depth of seven feet, “a well preserved bone implement, 
which had been rudely sharpened at one end as if intended to 
be used as an awl or perforator.” Thence downward a round 
stake extended about two feet, and at the depth of eleven and 
one-half feet five pieces of wood, about eight feet long end 
five to seven inches in diameter, were found lying parallel 
with each other, 14 to 17 inches apart, extending from north 
to south. In the next foot below these large horizontal poles 
were decayed human bones, a bed of charcoal and ashes one to 
two inches deep, and a stratum of clay five inches deep, packed 
-very hard, which appeared to have been a hearth or fireplace. 
This was nearly at the original surface of the ground before 
the mound was built. The preservation of the wood shows 
that this large mound is not very old. It is the next southeast 
of the highest mound, near the center of the group. | 

In August, 1882, Lewis made excavations in twelve mounds 
of this group, finding in all of them human bones, in most of 
them mussel shells, but only rarely a stone arrowhead, or 
sometimes several together, and under one mound, near the 
original land surface, a bed of charcoal and ashes two and a 
half inches deep. 

The most notable discovery in these extensive excavations 
by Lewis was at the bottom of one of the northwesterri 
mounds, about fifty feet in diameter and nine feet high, where, 
just below thé natural surface, eight stone cists or boxlike 
compartments, rudely rectangular, about one by two feet in 
areal dimensions and about seven inches deep, had been 
formed by setting flat pieces of limestone on edge and covering 
them with limestone slabs and boulders from the glacial drift, 
making a heap of stones nine feet in diameter and nearly 
two feet high as a roof. Each of the eight underlying cists 
contained human bones, but none had a complete skeleton. 

Besides the bones,-seven of the cists contained mussel 
shells, from one to fourteen in each. One had also a single . 
arrowhead, another had three arrowheads, and a third had 
nine. In the central cist, no mussel shell nor arrowhead was 
found; but it contained a perforated bear’s tooth, a small 
piece of lead ore, and a small lump of red clay. 

Seven mounds, from four to eighteen feet high, namely, 
Nos. 2, 3, 7 (built above the wooden poles), 9 (the highest), 
10, 12 (having the stone cists), and 13, of the original eighteen 
mapped and numbered by Lewis, remain for inspection by 
visitors in Mounds Park. The other eleven mounds have been 
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removed in grading the ground, or are not now clearly recog- 
nizable. The Pavilion stands on the site of ,the original 
mound numbered 16, at the northwestern end of the group. 

Who built these mounds? It was generally thought by 
archaeologists twenty-five to fifty years ago that the mounds 
of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys were built by a prehistoric 
people, a race distinct from the Indians and farther advanced 
in agriculture and the arts of civilization. To that ancient 
people the name of Mound Builders was given, and it was 
supposed that they were driven southward into Mexico by 
incursions of the Indian tribes that were found in our country 
at the first coming of white men. 

This view, however, has been generally given up. The re- 
searches of the late Major Powell, director of the United 
States Bureau of American Ethnology, and of other special- 
ists, including Prof. N. H. Winchell and the late Hon. J. V. 
Brower, of Minnesota, have well referred the building of the 
mounds to the ancestors of the present Indians. 

From the testimony of Carver, it seems to me wellnigh 
certain that some or all of the mounds on Dayton’s bluff in 
St. Paul were built for sepulture by the Sioux. It was their 
custom to enwrap the body after death and to expose it in 
the open air on a scaffold of poles. Later, in many cases, the 
relatives kept the bones and earried them in their journeys, 
and Carver saw some of them brought here for interment. 

Minnesota has probably more than ten thousand mounds. 
They occur mostly along the larger rivers and in the vicinity 
of lakes, where the fish and game afforded sustenance. Often, 
as here in St. Paul, they are situated on the tops of bluffs or 
hills, where a very grand and inspiring outlook can be ob- 
tained, extending for many miles along the river valley or 
across lake and prairie. Like the mounds in this park, nearly 
all the mounds of this state were used for burial, but very 
commonly for only a few bones of the chief or friend so hon- 
ored and commemorated. 

Although I think the mounds here to have been built partly 
in Carver's time, less than a hundred and fifty years ago, 
some of the mounds in these groups may be much older. 

One mound, however, near the celebrated Indian quarry 
of red pipestone in southwestern Minnesota, is known to 
belong to a date nearly seventy years after Carver’s expedition 
to this region. George Catlin, the skillful painter of Indian 
portraits, visited this quarry, in 1836, and wrote as follows 
(North. American Indians, vol. ii, p. 170), concerning the 
occasion of building this mound, for the burial of a young 
Sioux brave who lost his life in attempting an athletic feat. 


The medicine (or leaping) rock is a part of the precipice which 
has become severed from the main part, standing about seven or 
eight feet from the wall, just equal in height, and about seven feet 
in diameter. 
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It stands like an immense column of thirty-five feet high, and 
highly polished on its top and sides. It requires a daring effort to 
leap On to its top from the main wall, and back again, and many a 
heart has sighed for the honour of the feat without daring to make 
the attempt. Some few have tried it with success, and left their 
arrows standing in its crevice, several of which are seen there at this 
time; others have leapt the chasm and fallen from the slippery 
surface on which they could not hold, and suffered instant death upon 
the craggy rocks below. Every young man in the nation is ambitious 
to perform this feat; and those who have successfully done it are 
allowed to boast of it all their lives. In the sketch already exhibited 
[plate 270, at page 164 of this volume], there will be seen a view of 
the “leaping rock;” and, in the middle of the picture, a mound, of a 
conical form, of ten feet height, which was erected over the body of 
a distinguished young man who was killed by making this daring 
effort, about two years before I was there, and whose sad fate was 
related to me by a Sioux chief, who was father of the young man, 
and was visiting the Red Pipe Stone Quarry, with thirty others of 
his tribe, when we were there, and cried over the grave, as he related 
the story to Mr. Wood and myself, of his son’s death. 


Professor Cyrus Thomas, in his “Report on the Mound 
Explorations of the Bureau of Ethnology,” published in 1894 
in the Twelfth Annual Report of that Bureau, for 1890-91, 
déscribed a group of several low and scattered mounds near 
this pipestone quarry, including the mound noted by Catlin, 
of which he wrote (page 42): 


No. 2 is the mound represented in Catlin’s sketch, of which he 
gives the history, and which, according to his statement, was built 
two years before his visit. . . . He does not give the diameter, 
but estimates the height at 10 feet. Nicollet saw and noted it,in 1838. 
Col. Norris noticed it in 1857, when, although apparently undisturbed, 
it was but little over 6 feet in height. When he saw it again in 1877 
it bore the marks of having been opened, and he then learned that 
a cranium and some of the weapons and trinkets deposited with the 
Indians buried had been unearthed and carried off. He found a per- 
forated bear’s claw and some glass beads among the angular frag- 
ments of rock lying in the excavation. Making a thorough excavation 
when he visited it.in 1882 on behalf of the Bureau, he found near the 
center some decayed fragments of wood, one of them apparently 
the short, thick, perforated stock or handle of an Indian whip. With 
the dirt of the mound were mingled many fragments of stone. 


In numerous instances, and at widely separated localities, 
mounds in this state have been found to contain articles made 
by white men, as noted, in the reports of the Geological 
Survey of Minnesota, by Prof. N. H. Winchell and the present 
writer. 

One of these mounds, on the site of the city of Red Wing, 
was thought by Col. William Colvill to have been probably 
the burial place of the Sioux chief from whom the city received 
its name. When this mound was leveled, in grading a street, 
decaying bones were found in it, and also a Jefferson medal 
of the year 1801, which Colonel Colvill supposed to have 
been presented to Red Wing, the old chief, by Lieut. Z. M. 
Pike, on his return in 1806 from exploration of the upper 
Mississippi. 
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Mound burial, either of the body soon after death, or, more 
commonly, of some of the bones kept by the relatives or, 
other friends during weeks or months and brought for cere- 
monious burial at some stated season of the year, seems to 
have been a common custom of the Sioux; but the less fre- 
quent, and even very rare, occurrence of artificial mounds in 
all the country occupied by the Algonquian tribes, including 
the Ojibways of northern Minnesota, indicates that they very 
rarely or never built mounds as monuments of their dead. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SIDON. 
BY GHOSU EL HOWIE. 


Sidon lies about half way between the fallen city of Tyre 
and the fast-rising port of Beyrut, west of the mountains of 
Lebanon, on the verge of the eastern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

At what time of man’s history were the first booths built, 
which formed the nucleus and beginning of what afterwards 
came to be called “Great Sidon” will probably never be known, 
until the Palestine Exploration Fund, or some similar society, 
treats Sidon as Gezer, Lachish, etc., have been treated. 

A traveller and writer of note told us fifty years ago that 
Sidon had “no antiquities,” on the ground that it was “too 
old,” however the unexpected happened, and the results of 
recent excavations have astonished the antiquarian world, 
and filled the young museum in the old city of Constantinople 
with antiquities from Sidon and its vicinity. 

Four parallel courses of large stones along the northern 
bank of the Sidon river, Nahr-el Auwely, or as the ancients 
called it, Bostrenus, seemed to the brilliant Frenchman Renan, 
only a section of the river dam, but since his mission to 
Phoenicia this dam has been shown, to the astonishment 
of antiquarians to be sure, to be part of the foundations of 
the temple of the Phoenician god Eshmun. 

Up the river, at a distance of a thousand metres from the 
sea, is this wall of four courses of stones, of about a cubic 
metre each. The two courses nearest the river are strongly 
built, but of far inferior workmanship to the two courses 
next to the hill; for these latter are so carefully dressed 
and so carefully put together that a small pin could not be 
driven into any of the seams. It is concluded that this 
structure was raised to enlarge the top of the hill to about 
20 metres, on which the first Sidonian temple as yet discovered, 
was erected. ; 

A difference in workmanship between the two courses next 
to the hill and the two next to the river has been observed, 
and this led to the supposition that the superior workman- 
ship of the two next to the hill proves their earlier origin 
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and that the other two were added afterwards to protect the 
earlier structure from the disturbing action of the river. This 
does not surprise modern inhabitants of Syria, for they are 
accustomed to the sight and construction of such protections 
to bridges and other buildings. 

The stones of the older or inner two courses are inscribed. 

The first circumstance which antiquarians regard as remark- 
able, is connected with the fact that the inscriptions are in 
the hidden sides of the stones and so placed as to leave, from 
the standpoint of the builders at least, no hope or possibility 
of those inscriptions ever being seen. 

This recalls the fact that the famous Siloam inscription, 
which was discovered by one of the rarest accidents, was 
carved in a dark recess of an aqueduct, ordinarily speaking 
beyond human ken, and after it had been discovered and ° 
pointed out, it was a matter of exceeding difficulty and danger 
to obtain a sight of it, copy it or photograph it. 

There may be nothing in it, but I cannot help remarking 
that the modern inhabitants of Phoenicia and other parts of 
the East, inscribe words or sentences, or have such inscrip- 
tions made for them by professional men or women, and then 
hide them in such places as they think it impossible for any 
human being to find. Such inscribed papers are also encased 
in leather or metal and secreted in the garments which the 
people wear, though sometimes such cases are worn suspended 
by chains from the neck, but on no account will they suffer 
them to be opened. I know of cases where inscribed pieces 
of paper have been forced into a hollow bone and the bone 
hidden away with the utmost care. 

The purpose of some of these writings may be to charm 
away evil, or to charm in good. They may be expected to 
hurt an enemy or to perpetuate merit. 

Is there much that is absurd in the supposition that the 
authors of those inscriptions in this temple of Eshmun re- 
garded them as charms and did not mean them so much for 
the information of after generations? 

Another bewildering fact concerning these inscriptions is 
their duplication. The ten which have already been found 
are either the same or very similar to each other. One in- 
scription, ten times repeated in the same building, reminds 
me forcibly of the faith which Orientals have in repetitions, 
now as in the days of our Lord. (Mat., vi., 7.) 

The Buddhist cannot repeat his sentiments in words fast 
enough, or long enough, and therefore he writes them on a 
piece of paper, hangs them up on posts and trees, and trusts to 
the aid of the winds to keep moving them, which he supposes 
is as good as if he were repeating them himself. 

The Roman Catholic christian repeats the same prayer 
twenty-five times consecutively, while the Orthodox Greek 
repeats “Kyrie Eleison” forty times with one breath. “Bod 
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Ashtoreth (King of Sidonians) and the son of Sadukiatan, 
king of kings,” may easily have hoped for an increased merit 
from the duplication and repetition of inscribed words. 

Among the antiquities unearthed here are fragments of 
inscriptions of offerings and vows in Phoenician. Also a 
fragment of an Egyptian inscription of the king (Accoris, 
4th Century, B. C.) and small images of Kishany (special 
kind of glazed pottery still in use in Damascus) designed 
in accordance with the ancient Phoenician style, but the work- 
manship is more like that of the Egyptians. Also several 
disfigured marble images, mostly traceable to the age of the 
Greeks and most of them representing infants. All these 
antiquities were broken and include nothing of value, showing 
that before its destruction the temple: was looted. 





++ 


A FEW RARE SPECIMENS. 


DR. W. C. BARNARD. 


I have been collecting ancient relics during the last five 
years. I have collected from all parts of North America, but 
especially from the fields of Missouri, Arkansas and the 
Indian Territory. In my collections I have a few specimens 
that I consider very fine and rare, viz. - 

First; Cliff Dweller’s pipe, made of a very hard, black stone, 

flecked with mica. Pipe is fourteen inches long. Bowl is 
_three inches in diameter at the brim and narrower at the 
base, and four inches deep. From the bowl to the end of 
the stem is seven inches, the stem being one and one-fourth 
inches in diameter. Extending beyond the bowl is a wolf 
head elegantly carved, which is five inches long. The speci- 
men is worn slick and glossy by long use. It was found by 
John Roff in an excavation near Phoenix, Arizona. 

Second; is what is supposed to be a medicine cup or a boat 
shaped ceremonial made of green, finely mottled granite, worn 
to a fine polish by long use over all surfaces. Under water 
it resembles beautiful green moss. The specimen is rather 
canoe shaped. The base is flattened. The top forms an 
ellipse slightly rounded at ends. Profile of the specimen a 
crescent. It is four and one-half inches long, two inches 
high and one and one-fourth inches wide at the center of 
brim, one-half inch wide at each end. The cavity is very 
deep and conforms in shape to outer brim and holds about 
two ounces. The sides are very thin. Specimen is perfect 
and was found by Jack Long at the mouth of Bee creek, 
Cherokee Reservation, I. T. 

Third ; mortar made of very hard, fine grained, cream colored 
stone. It has a flat base eight inches in diameter. The sides 
gracefully expanding and bulging, rise five inches to a twelve 
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inch brim. Specimen is perfect and symmetrical, holds over 
a gallon and gf cing over all surfaces from long use. It 
was found by Thomas Clay on Osage river, Miller county, 
Missouri. 

Fourth; a two and three-fourths inch white flint spear, 
smooth, thin and perfect, has a notched base one-half inch 
wide. Barbs are one-half inch either side, thus giving the 
spear double barbs (as shown by outline). The lower barbs 
are same depth as those of the base but rounded. Specimen 
was found near Seneca, Missouri. 


aby 
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FISH WEIRS IN AUSTRALIA. 


“Like many of the rivers of Australia, the Barwon for 
long intervals of many months, shows a wide waterless bed 
of sand, gravel and boulders broken at the bends by deep 
sheltered pools. Sometimes, in very dry years, the pools are 
isolated; sometimes they are connected by a slender stream 
filtering through the gravel. But when the wet season sets 
in, the channel is filled by a turbid flood, and the pools are 
united by a torrent, carrying down masses of mud and fallen 
trees; also alive with the shoals of fish which have been long 
confined in the weedy ooze of half dry ponds, and escape, 
keen to revel in the flood, and dash away for the great 
water holes up the river. The village Brewarrina stands 
upon the bed of the river, the upper arm consisting of a long, 
beautiful deep sheet of water, and the lower elbow was 
originally the channel of a boulder-strewn torrent, but it is 
now the site of a native stone fish-trap. This work, admirable 
for the purpose designed, consists of a succession of stone 
weirs covering about two hundred yards of the river bed, 
all connected in masses and labyrinths. The work is of that 
sound, substantial character used in the South of Scotland 
for sheep fences, called ‘dry stone dykes.’ When the flood 
comes down the fish run up the river, and, upon the waters 
receding, thousands of Murray cod are caught alive in these 
ingenious and substantial traps. 

“The dykes have begun to give way from the reduced num- 
ber of the blacks. Formerly it was their custom to renew and 
maintain the works in anticipation of the season; but, as 
every freshet displaces some of the stones, the traps are likely 
to disappear in the course of years. 

“These ‘Fisheries,’ as they are called, are said to have 
formed a common camping ground for various tribes during 
the fishing, like the Bunya Range in Queensland.. Peace was 
preserved on these occasions by immorial custom and tradi- 
tion, and each tribe, or tribelet, had its own claim or corner 
of weir or trap. 

“These ‘Fisheries’ are well worth preserving, both for the 
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sake of the fish and as a memento of the first inhabitants. 
When the blacks have disappeared and students shall pro- 
pound theories of the extinct race there will remain a standing 
witness of their capacity and proof that, though in a primitive 
stage, their leading men possessed in a crude form the same 
faculties which build fleets and construct railways.” 





ETHNOLOGICAL NOTES. 


NEGRITOS AND PyGmiEs.—This race formerly classed with 
the Papuaus are in no way allied to the five other tribes of the 
Philippines, although their language is the Malayan Poly- 
nesian. They were in Oceanica long before the Malay-Poly- 
nesians, but were gradually pushed aside by the more intelli- 
gent newcomers. In Malacca is a tribe called Pygmies; they 
have curly hair. In Mendi there is another tribe with bushy 
hair. Sergi says of the Andamaus: There are two classes, 
one of them composed of different tribes who speak eight dif- 
ferent languages; the northern group is practically unknown. 
Pygmies are found in Celebes and Ceylon. Other tribes in 
India may be called Pygmies, among whom are the inhabi- 
tants of the dense forests. Mariette says that on the monu- 
ment of Egypt near the springs of the Nile are found pictures 
of Pygmies. Remains of Pygmies have been found in the 
caves of Europe. They are called Neolithic dwarfs and are 
found at a certain station in Switzerland. Homer fixes the 
habitat of the Pygmies as in the far Southland and describes 
the battle of the cranes and the Pygmies. Pliny also describes 
them and states that their height was about the length of the 
arm from the elbow to the knuckle (14 inches). Du Chaillu 
and Stanley describes them as seen in Africa. Their stature 
was 33 inches. Another writer speaks of the Pygmies who 
had long hair, broad retreating foreheads, prognathic jaws, 
long tapering fingers, feet also lang and tapering, and highly 
arched. Their villages were situated in a cluster about the 
hut of the chief. One tribe used nooses and traps for taking 
game. Sergi, the Italian authropoligist claims that a dwarf 
race lived in European Russia, Sicily, Sardinia, Southern Italy 
and in Egypt. (Bull de Accad. med. di Roma xix fascio II.) 
This raises the question whether the so-called ground race 
which is supposed to have been scattered over Europe and 
Asia during the paleolithic age and constituted the cave- 
dwellers was not the same as the pygmies of Africa, the. sur- 
vivors of whom may still be found in the Negritos of the 
Philippines. 

FounpDATion Deposits.—Mr. Leonard W. King, assistant 
in the British Museum, makes a distinction between the 
foundation deposits of the Assyrian kings and those of the 
Egyptians. The former were for the perpetuating of the . 
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names. of the kings; the latter seem to have had a magical 
meaning. The theory is advanced by Jules Oppert that the 
cuneiform signs were originally pictorial. 


ARTHUR EVANS ON THE ToMBS OF MINAAN Cnossus.—On a 
hill about a mile north of the palace a cemetery was discovered 
and 100 tombs were opened. These belonged to the period fol- 
lowing the fall of the palace. Among the objects brought to 
light were a number of bronze vessels, implements, arms, and 
swords with gold-plated handles engraved with a hunting 
scene of lions chasing wild goats. A sepulchral monument 
was discovered, consisting of a square chamber made of lime- 
stone blocks, the side walls arching in Cyclopean fashion to a 
high gable. A second blocked archway led to an imposing 
rock-cut dromos. In the floor of the chamber was a pit grave 
covered with slabs, on which were silver vases and a bronze 
mirror, a porphgry bowl of Minaean work. 


THE First Book OF THE JAPANESE.—The first known book 
of the Japanese is the Kojiki Retord of Ancient Matters. It 
dates about 711 A. D. and was prepared by the Emperor, 
Temmu, and was translated by Prof. Basil Hall Chamberlin, 
and published in 1882. It begins with the Creation. “When 
chaos began to condense, form and place were not yet mani- 
fest, and there was naught named, naught done, which could 
know its shape.” This book contains the liturgies of the 
Shinto worship, including liturgies for special occasions, such 
as praying for harvest to the goddess of food, prayer service of 
the goddess of wind, also service of the temple of Inaki or the 
Sungod, and the harvest festival. The Almanac, or Sacred 
Books, speaks of the Kami, who were the ancestors of the 
Japanese. They. are spirits which inhabit the heavens and 
still dwell in their temples and wayside shrines and control 
the affairs of mortals and about whom many myths are 
preserved. The Japanese mythology, like the Chinese and 
Hindoo, goes back to the creation, and is mingled with the 
liturgies or calendar contained in the sacred books. It is writ- 
ten in the modern Japanese language. It is singular that the 
native American Almanac goes back also to the creation, but 
that, is written in the hieroglyphics, which are found in the 
codices as well as on the calendar stone. 


Corns OF THE GAULS AND CELTS.—They have on one side the 
heads of gods and goddesses and on the other side the celes- 
tial bodies. The constellation legends and the religious myths 
which formed the national belief of the Gauls were founded on 
astronomical observations, but were not peculiar to the Druids 
any more than those of the Zodiac were. There is reason to 
believe, that they had come from remote antiquity and had 
been widely spread. The rings with centres; the whéels with 
rays ; the radiating disks, are all found among the Celtic, Ger- 
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manic, British and Scandinavian peoples. They are contem- 
poraneous with the Phoenicians. Cosmography was the basis 
of the Druidic religion. Its outward ceremonies were ad- 
dressed to the sun, moon, and stars. The commentators on 
Homer, Dionysius and Laertes, attribute to Thales the Con- 
stellation of the Great Bear. In the seventh Olympiad, the 
Phoenicians introduced the Archer, the Ram, and the Zodiac. 
into the Grecian sphere. 


THe Mitxy Way is called the Birds Way by the Finns; 
‘the Spirits Way by the Aryans; the Cloudpath by the inhabi- 
tahts of Friesland; the Bridge by the Persians; the Serpent 
path by the Australians. They believe that their souls trav- 
elled this path as did the souls of their fathers. Orion furnish- 
ed them with many stories as did the constellation of the 
Pleiades. The stars in the Pleiades were called “young men,” 
“hunters,” or “kangaroos.” Names were given to the stars. 
Aldebaran was a rose; Canopus, a crow. The Southern Cross 
was not known except as a boomerang. The Pleiades were 
favorites of Orion, and occupied their time in digging roots. 
The Greeks received the idea of the constellations from the 
Chaldeans, but they gave to them their own conceptions. The 
ship Argo, the Swan of Jupiter, the Lyre of Orpheus, the 
Eagle of Ganymede, were Greek conceptions. Seneca says 
that the Greeks gave its name to the Lyre in order to do honor 
to the Lyre of Orpheus. Closely associated with the Dragon is 
Hercules. He is always represented as kneeling. In myth- 
ology Orion was an intrepid hunter. He was the Minotaur 
and Nimrod. He is called Tsan in China, which means 
“Three Kings.” Sirius the Great Dog, is said to have derived 
its name from Egypt. The rising of this star in the morning 
was a sure precursor of an inundation, and so it was like a 
faithful dog. : 


HELLENIC ASTRONOMICAL Mytus.—The Dolphin is the mes- 
senger and favorite of Poseidon. The horse of Poseidon is 
next to the Dolphin. It is a sea-horse. The Ram is spoken of 
in Egypt as “he who raises his head or lifts his forehead.” 
The constellation of the Bull is connected with one of the 
antediluvian kings, B. C. 4698 to 2254. The Bull’s head is 
called a nocturnal sign. The connection between the moon 
and the bull or cow is obvious. In the Hittite characters the 
bull’s head is actually combined with the crescent.. The sun 
and moon when seen together by day are called “The Twins.” 
The Great Twin Brothers known to history were spoken of 
as the builders of Rome, the mysterious city, and were hostile 
to each other. They may be compared to the Sun and the 
Moon. The sun-god of Sipperah was Xisuthrus. Merodach 
was the moon-god of Babylon. The holy seats in the palace of 
the gods were in the place of the assembly. The divine king, 
the lord of heaven, descends while the gods in heaven and 
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earth, listen to him in awe, and stand before him to learn the 
destiny of man’s life. 

ArT IN GREECE.—There were three stages of progress in 
Greece before the dawn of history: First, that of the Pelas- 
gians ; second, that of the Mycenzan Age; third, that of the 
Hellenic Age. On the east coast of Asia, there were Phe- 
nicians, Hittites and Cypriotes, each of whom had styles of 
writing. The Hittite symbols were rooted in their homes 
before the alphabets of Tyre or Sidon were known. In 
Cyprus and Asia Minor there was a local script which grew 
out of symbols. In the third millenium B. C. there was a 
civilization in Egypt in connection with the opening of the 
Bronze Age. The early bronze age in the Nile valley seems 
to have been affected by Phoenician and Mycenzan cults. 
‘There were many things borrowed from the Phoenicians. Sem- 
itic symbolism and ritualism came to permeate the native re- 
ligion in the late pre-historic age. The beehive tombs are 
said to have been borrowed from the subterranean dwellings 
of the north. This type succeeded the rock chamber with 
pitched roof. The geometric ornament was an importation 
but became mingled with Attic art. The Ionian was a blend- 
ing of the Old and New Mycenzan, hellenized in the sixth 
century at Hissarlik. The Homeric epics were inherited from 
the Mycenzan age. At Mycenz bronze is a material for im- 
plements and arms, but iron is already known. The dead are 
burned, though in the Mycenzan circle graves and chamber- 

' tombs, the dead are buried, either at full length and swathed, 
or in a sitting posture. The two practices of incineration and 
burying presupposed two very different creeds conceftning the 
other world. The one holds that the soul departs to a dis- 
tant region; the other, that something will continue to live in 
the tomb as it once did in a dwelling. The superstition re- 
sembles the Chinese idea that all food, arms and clothing 
must be dissolved by fire, to be admitted to af immaterial 
world. The other, shuts up the treasures in the tomb as resur- 
rection and bliss depended upon the preservation of the body. 


———- ++ —_ 


HERCULANEUM. 


Prof. Waldstein’s plan of excavating Herculaneum has been defeated 
by the Italians, who seem to be very jealous lest other nations get 
the credit for archaeological discoveries. It is believed that great 
additions to the ancient literature of the: world would have been 
secured, for there were many literary characters among the residents 
of that city at the time of its destruction. The poems of Sappho, and 
other Greek poets, the lost works of Menander, and the lost plays 
of Aeschylus are supposed to have been buried at the time of the 
overthrow of the city. Besides these, many specimens of architecture 
lie hidden. 

Prof. Waldstein deserves great credit for his efforts and especially 
for the interest which he awakened in this subject among the capital- 
-ists and prominent men in this country. 





NOTES. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


The Egypt Exploration Fund will this year have an exhibition in 
London. It will be divided into two parts. The first part will be 
exhibited in the rooms of the Society of Biblical Archaeology and 
will include the objects from Deir el Bahari, obtained by Dr. Naville 
and Mr. H. R. Hall. The other will be at University College, in 
Gower street, and will contain Prof. Petrie’s exhibit. 

Prof. A. H. Sayce has completed the study of the Lydian and 
Korean inscriptions discovered in Egypt. Most of these are to be 
read boustrophedon and are but a few lines long, but show the 
Lydian and Korean alphabets. 

Major Powell Colton has written a book describing the cave dwellers 
of Mt. Eglon in Africa. These caves were discovered by Joseph 
Thompson in 1883. He came to the conclusion that they were the 
work of a long-vanished race. Natural cavities had probably been 
enlarged by human hands. 

Great Zimbabwe in Mashonaland is the title of a new book by 
R. N. Hall, published by Methuen & Co., London. 

The Landscape in History is the title of a book, written by Sir 
Archibald Geikie, published by MacMillan & Co. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


M. Legrand has recently made some very remarkable discoveries 
at Karnac. They consist of 457 statues and nearly 8,000 bronze 
figures of Osiris and other gods. M. Maspero thinks that these 
were thrown into a pit or well as belonging to a cult which 
was past service, but M. Legrand thinks that they were thrown 
in at one time, and in great haste, From them he thinks that 
it can be shown that the real site of Thebes covers treasures, 
which go farther back than has hitherto been thought possible. He 
hopes that further excavations may lay bare monuments as archaic 
as anything found at Abydos or Saqqarah. This find will clear up 
several disputed points in the history of Egypt. 

Manetho—M. Maspero claims that Manetho, the great historian 
of Egypt, did not distinguish between historic facts and popular tradi- 
tion, that the story of the lepers and the story of the Exodus were 
confounded by him, the first being a popular tradition. 

The ruins of Larsa are almost circular in shape and not far from a 
mile in diameter. They show no traces of a surrounding wall. A 
life-size dolomite statue has been found by Edgar James Banks. The 
style of the dress and the appearance of the statue point to the 
age of Urgur, who was probably the greatest of all Babylonian 
builders. _Senkerreh is pronounced the most promising ruin in 
Babylonia. It is smaller than Warka. It is not unlike Mugheir 
or Bismya. The occasional flint saws and marble vase frag- 
ments point to ruins of the most ancient period not far from the 
surface. The most familiar brick inscription is that of Urgur. A 
kind of brick common on the east side of the ruin bears the 
stamp of a circle within a circle. This ruin is not far from the 
ruins of Ur of the Chadeans. The temple hill at Berwerig shows 
the layers in the construction of a ziggurat. The walls of a temple of 
the sun god Shamash still remain as Loftus left them, fifty years ago, 
a little to the north of the fallen ziggurat. 

The discovery of paleolithic relics in Croatia, 203 metres above 
sea-level, is described in the Atheneum for April 29, 1905. About 
1,000 fragments of stone implements, mainly flints, were discovered. 

FrisuLaE IN Spain.—Fibulae in the shape of horses have been dis- 
covered in Spain. 

The Prehistoric Society of France will hold a congress at Periguex, 
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September 25th. Excursions will be made to Les Eyzies, La Made- 
leine and Le Moustier. 

A bronze head of Tiberius was found at Turin, August 24, 1901, 
in an ancient well, 6 metres below the level of the street. The metal 
was slightly oxidized. The head measured 26 centimetres from ear 
to ear, and 29 centimetres from brow to chin. The features were 
well executed and represent manly beauty. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHAEOLOGISTS. 


‘A representative assembly of Hellenistic scholars met at Athens. 
~The king and his family and the crown princess received many 
English delegates. Dr. Dorpfield and others read papers. The 
assembly wandered about the Acropolis and examined the ruins. Prof. 
Montelius and Arthur Evans explained the manner of burial, and a 
French savant explained the restoration at Delphi, and the treasury 
of the Athenians. The various depths of the walls told the workers 
how to separate the mass, and the crowd of inscriptions with which 
it was covered gave them a clue. 

Prof. Furtwangler discoursed on the excavations at the harbor of 
Egina and the temple of Aphrodite. This temple was built over the 
walls of a prehistoric house, as its foundations, an inscription found 
on the site, shows that it was not dedicated to Zeus or Athenae but 
to a local divinity. 

There were present at this Congress Prof. Sayce, Percy Gardner, 
Crusius Collignon, H. H. Reinach, Flinders Petrie, Maspero, and 
others. The members were invited to the legations, and found 
the British legation very attractive. On Sunday afternoon 
crowds went to Eleusis to see the ruins and the pottery. The 
Antigone was performed in the Stadium on Monday. A distinctive 
feature was Dr. Dorpfield’s explanation of the acting on the Greek 
stage. There was a lively discussion on the restoration of the 
Parthenon, and the question arose as to what should be done with 
the original fragments of sculpture now in the museum. As to the 
inscriptions much discussion was held, especially in reference to 
placing them so that they might fit together. 


THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION. 


Portland, Oregon, is to be the scene of another exposition which 
is to commemorate the exploits of Lewis and Clark. A statue has 
been erected in bronze in the city park, the gift of the late J. P. 
Thompson, made by Hinman and Mackel. It represents two figures 
standing on a huge boulder. The events which led to the beginning 
of Portland, were the voyage of Sir Francis Drake, and the design 
of Peter the Great to dominate the north shore of the Pacific. The 
event which followed was the journey of John Jacob Astor and the 
establishment of the fur trade. The meme of John C. Fremont 
followed this. 


MAKING NEW FIRE IN INDIA. 


The custom of making new fire and offering sacrifices was practised 
in India, as well as in Central America. 

This took place when a jungle was to be cleared for cultivation. On 
this occasion all the fires of the village were extinguished, a cow 
was slaughtered; fresh fire was kindled by means of rubbing together 
two pieces of wood; torches were lit from the fresh fire and the people 
proceeded to ignite thé felled jungle. The practice prevailed of offer- 
ing sacrifices and dividing the flesh among the sacrificer and his friends 
and offering the entrails and blood to the gods. 





EDITORIAL. 


THE BOOMERANG AND THE BOW AND ARROW. 


There are many countries in which the boomerang is still 
in use, but they are countries in which certain tribes are found 
in a very low condition, who have not attained to the skill re- 
quired in the r.anufacture of stone implements. Australia is 
the best representative of this class. ere the boomerang is 
the chief weapon of the various savage tribes, though the 
ordinary weapon is a crooked stick, which resembles a boomer- 
ang, but every tribe has a pattern peculiar to itself. The dif- 
ference between these consists mainly in the amount of crooked- 
ness. Forinstance, the boomerang of the Kurnai tribes is bent 
nearly at right angles, while the boomerang of the Laiongal 
tribes is bent at right angles, but-the handle is much longer 
and much slenderer than the blade or lower end. 

The Australians resemble the Tasmanians, who, according 
to Dr. E. B. Tylor, are representatives of the Stone Age de- 
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BOWS OF ABORIGINES. 


velopment, and are the lowest of modern nomad tribes. The 
Australians stand on a. somewhat higher level than the Tas- 
manians and are better armed, for they have a formidable reed 
spear, which is propelled by the throwing stick. They have 
the boomerang and a variety of clubs, which serve either at 
close quarters, or as missiles. They use shields for defense. 
Their canoes are far in advance of the raft, or the bundle of 
bark of the Tasmanians. The stone implements are either 
ground to an edge or fashioned by chipping. The Australians 
may be classed as representing the hunting tribes of the 
Neolithic Age. 

Mr. Bennett makes a statement, that in sinking wells in 
Australia flat rocks were discovered with marks upon them 
similar to those made by the aborigines of America in sharpen- 
ing their stone tomahawks. They were at a depth of thirty 
feet below the surface, and covered with alluvium. 
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In 1896, a find of aboriginal stone hatchets was made near 
Sydney, at a depth of eleven feet, together with the bones of 
the Dugong. The authorities for this say, that the date 
of this aboriginal feast ot the Dugong cannot be carried back 
of the Pleistocene Age. In this respect, the find resembles 
that of the ollas in California, still it is an indication of the 
antiquity of the stone weapons of Australia. This shows that 
there was a progress even in Australia from the Paleolithic to 
the Neolithic Age, but that certain tribes remained in that 
stage in which they made very little use of stone, for the 
manufacture of stone arrowheads taxed their skill. 

The same was the case with certain tribes here in America. 
Much skill is needed in the working out of arrow-heads, or 
spear-heads, or any of the chipped stone relics which were in 
common use among the hunters and fishermen. 

Dr. W. H. Holmes says: 


There were certain necessities for which primitive man needed to 
provide; necessities which it taxed his inventive power to meet. These 
necessities, when catalogued would be: ist, Food-getting; 2nd, Defence; 
3rd, Shelter; 4th, Transportation. 

Food-getting would lead not only to the use of his bodily powers, but 
also to the invention of tools. Whatever man’s habitat was, he was limited 
to animals and plants for a supply of food. In getting this, he was under 
the necessity of using tools of some kind. The tools might be exceedingly 
rude and yet essential to supplement his hands, which were the first tools, 
bestowed upon him by his Creator. There were several classes of imple- 
ments which he found necessary: First, round or blunt stones; second, 
sharp or incisive stones; third, rough stone implements to be used in 
breaking and crushing food products. It was in the manufacture and use 
of such tools that man’s superiority over the brutes was gained; by their 
aid he entered upon the first stage of human progress. 

The manufacture of tools would involve the following processes: 
(1) fracturing, splitting, breaking, and flaking; (2) bruising, battering, 
and shaping; (3) grinding, rubbing, and polishing. 

The use of tools after they were prepared involved the following pro- 
cesses: (I) cutting, incising, piercing wood, shell, or stone; (2) moulding, 
stamping, smoothing, shaping clay into vessels of various kinds; (3) weav- 
ing, sewing, and twisting thread and cloth; (4) building, framing, fastening 
and polishing wood; (5) etching, polishing, and cutting shell. 

he flaking, chipping, and grinding tools brought great advantage to 
the primal man, for S their means he could cut down trees, dig out canoes, 
prepare poles for a tent or house, and build the house. 

The grinding process would put an edge on his axe, so that he could 
dig out eanoes and dress the skins of animals. After the tool was pre- 
pared, another series was necessary to give it shape and make it useful for 
other purposes. The history of tool-making and tool-using is in reality the 
history of human progress, though the material out of which the tools were 
made has generally been taken as the special sign and test of that progress. 
The use of stone was a sign of savagery; the use of bronze, a sign of bar- 
barism; the use of iron, a sign of civilization. The use of flaked stone seems 
to have marked a subdivision in the stages of culture; the early stage be- 
ing the unchipped stone, the middle stage marked by chipped and polished 
stone. ‘ 

The lowest stage of barbarism was marked by the use of copper tools 
and by the molding of pottery; the second stage by the use of bronze tools 
and the eres, § of pottery, and painting with decorative shapes. The 
highest stage of barbarism is marked by the use of iron and by the decora- 
tion of wood and shell. 
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This brings up the question as to which was first in the order 
of time, the axe or the arrow-head? As to the club and boomer- 
ang and throwing stick, it.is plain that very little skill was re- 
qnired to make them, but the axe and the arrow-head require 
much time and much skill. The axe would be useful to those 
‘who lived in forests, and were trained in woodcraft; while the 
bow and arrow would be especially useful to those who dwelt 
in the open, and were accustomed to follow game, as well as to 
the warriors who waged battle. As to the relative distribution 
of the axe and the arrow-head, we find that both implements 
are scattered over the entire globe, though the arrow was more 
useful to the hunter races, and the axe to the more sedentary 
tribes. 

This illustrates the relative positions of the boomerang and 
the bow and arrow. The boomerang was the simplest of all 





ARROW. FASTENINGS. 


instruments; it was a mere crooked stick; it was held in the 
hands and thrown into the air. Skill was exercised in throw- 
ing it, so that it would strike in unexpected places. It seldom 
went in a straight line. The bow and arrow, onthe other hand, 
was the most complicated of all prehistoric weapons. It was 
composed of several parts, each of which it required much 
dexterity and skill to produce. The arrow when shot was 
aimed at some particular object, and always went in a straight 
line toward the object at which it was aimed. In its manu- 
facture other tools were generally used; among them would 
be the knife, or axe, the 
scraper, and sometimes the 
saw. These implements 
were needed for the making 
of the bow, alone. In addi- 
tion, the bowstring, which 
was generally made from 
animal fiber of some kind. involved twisting and smooth- . 
ing processes; and the feather, which required much skill in its 
adjustment to the shaft, involved the use of catgut or fine 
twine. Then the head, which was generally made of flint and 
involved much care and skill in its chipping and shaping, and 
after it was shaped, still more skill in attaching it to the arrow. 
There was only one primitive tool which did not come into use 
in making a bow and arrow, namely, the hammer. 

Mr. J. D. McGuire speaks of the necessity of the hammer 


ARROW HEADS. 
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in working out the axe and celt, and he might have included 

‘the arrow- and spear-head. The stone pecking hammer was 
distinguished from the chipping hammer. By the latter a 
slower and more deliberate blow could be-given and, conse- 
quently, its shape would not be material. Hammers were made 
of any hard stone that could be obtained. It is common to 
find them of diorite, quartzite, or other tough material capable 
of the greatest amount of work with the least wear. 

Flints are invariably chipped or ground. Flint has a con- 
choidal fracture, is easily worked, and may be chipped into any 
shape. 

In South America, we find among different tribes, different 

methods of capturing animals: one employs a blow-tube, a 
second, a sling, and a third, a bola or lance; but all have as a 
chief weapon the bow and arrow, which even the gun cannot 
supplant, for the noiseless shooting of the arrows does not 
frighten the game. 
- We-must remember that the arrow is generally a compound 
weapon; it is made of two or three parts: the arrow-head, 
generally made of stone, the shaft made of 
reed or wood, and the feather attached to 
the lower part, and essential to the flight 
of the arrow itself. Besides this, the bow 
is also a compound implement, made of at 
least two parts: the bow itself and the string 
or cord. The whole weapon requires at 
least five different parts, and it is impos- 
sible to make a bow and arrow without all 
of these parts. 

The battle axe should be considered in 
this connection, for it was also a common 
weapon among primitive races, and natur- 
ally comes between the -boomerang and 
the bow and arrow. It is a simple weapon 
made of wood sometimes, and sometimes 
out of wood and stone, and did not require 
a great amount of skill in its manufacture. 
Its use was quite unlike that of the boom- 
erang, as it was usually held in the hand and its efficiency de- 
pended upon the force of the blow struck, as well as upon the 
shape of the axe. It differs from the bow and arrow in that 
the bow is held in one hand, and the arrow discharged by the 
other, thus necessitating the use of both hands. There are 
many kinds of battle axes, varying in shape and material, but 
they are found among all races, civilized and uncivilized. The 
cut represents a battle axe of the Fijis. 

There was only one implement in use in prehistoric times, 
which was more complicated than the bow and arrow, and that 
is the harpoon; an instrument which was as common among 
fishermen as the bow and arrow was among hunters. Many 
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have written upon this implement or weapon. The best treat- 
ise is that by Prof. Otis T. Mason, published by the National 
Museum in the report for 1900. He says, “‘ The aborigines of 
the Western Hemisphere were intimately associated with the- 
animal world. Their methods of taking animals were by 
piercing devices, which are to be divided into two classes. 
One was designed to reach some vital part and kill instantly; 
the other was to insert a barb under the skin and thereby 
retrieve the animal. The arrow belongs to the first class; the 
harpoon is a piercing device, with a movable head, and so, be- 
longs to the second class. The parts of the harpoon are as 
follows: The head, the loose shaft, the foreshaft, ice pick, line 
and float. The head of a barbed harpoon is a piece of wood, 
ivory, bone, shell, or metal, with toothlike projections from its 
surface, pointing backwards, so that it cannot be withdrawn, 
when it pierces the hide of an animal. The foreshaft of a 
barbed harpoon is composed of a more or less cylindrical or 
pearshaped piece of metal, bone, or ivory fittcd on the end of 
the shaft, and having a socket in front to receive the tongue 
of the barbed head. The shaft of a barbed harpoon is of 
wood, generally rigid, but of light weight, varying in length 
from a few inches to many feet, and in thickness from one- 
tourth of an inch to more than aninch. Its front end may be 
fitted to the foreshaft. The shaft varies in form, being either 
tapering and without function, or fitted to receive the hook of 
a throwing stick, or notched for a bowstring, or having an ice- 
pick fastened to it. When not projected from a throwing stick, 
or shot from a bow, the harpoon is held in or hurled from the 
hand. Handsets, or rests, are lashed to the shaft, near the 
center of gravity.” 

Still, the bow and arrow was, with the crown or warrior’s 
cap, a sign of royalty in the East, as cin be seen from the cut. 
This carries back the history of the 
bow and arrow to very ancient 
times; but the fact that the bow 
and arrow was the chief weapon of 
the American aborigines at the 
time of the Discovery shows that 
the use of it continued for many 
thousand years, and is likely to con- 
continue much longer.* 

In Egypt they brought the arrow 
nearly to the breast, and held the 
spare arrows in the hard. The 
ancient Greeks had the habit of CROWN AND BOW. 
placing the bow immediately before 
them and drawing the string to the body. The arrows were 
often made of reed. In Babylonia and Assyria there are bas 
reliefs representing warriors in chariots, discharging arrows at 


* See “Recent Researches in Bible Lands,” by Herman V. Hilprecht. 
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some object before them. One bas-relief shows us a lion hunt, 
the arrows are represented as penetrating the lion’s head; 
another bas-relief (see cut), shows a warrior with a bow in his 
hand, while the enemy are ‘retreating for their lives. The 
Hittites, also, were great hunters, and pursued lions in chariots 
drawn by horses. Mr. W. 
H. Ward has described the 
Hittites, a people who 
dwelt in Palestine as early 
as 1600 B. C., a beardless 
race like the American 
Indians, having the Mon- 
golian type of features. 
He refers to a Hittite 
relief, now in the Imperial 
Museum at Constanti- 
nople. It represents two 
Hittite warriors in a war- 
chariot, with horses and 
dogs in front of them, 
engaged in a lion hunt. A 
quiver full of arrows seems 
to be suspended from the 
side of the chariot; one 
arrow has penetrated the 
body of the lion, another 
is drawn by the warrior to its full length, ready to be dis- 
charged. 

The bow and arrow, however, was used in all ages, by nearly 
all classes of people, and in all countries and climates. It 
appeared in the East before the opening of history, and con- 
tinued in use until ancient history had run its course. It was 
the common weapon of the nations of the East,—Egyptians, 
Greeks, Babylonians, Assyrians, Hindus, Hittites, Phoenicians, 
and Pelasgians. It was a common weapon among the Mongol- 
ians as well as among the American'Indians. We see repre- 
sentations of the bow on the walls of the temples of Egypt, 
as well as on the tombs. From them we learn their method 
of stringing the bow and of carrying the spare arrows, and 
also the length of the bow. 
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ARCHAObOGICAls NOTES. 


PHCENICIAN INSCRIPTIONS have been found in the temple of Eshumu 
at Sidon. 


Ce.tTic Gops, in the forms of the wolf, the bull, the horse, the bird, 
and the bear, are described in the C, R. Acad., 1904. They bear witness to 
the existence of animal deities. 


THe Bronze AGeé IN SiciLy. The inhabitants of Sicily in the first 
period of the Bronze Age were a pastoral people. Their pottery shows 
many motives derived from the neolithic period and the East. 


Tux MipDLE STAGE COLUMN. Amiddle stage between the Mycenzan 
column that tapers downward, and the Doric, which tapers upward, has 
been discussed by Dr. Mau in Rom. Mith. XIX., 1904, pp. 124-131. 


BAALBEC. The German excavations at Baalbec have disclosed many 
interesting features in connection with the architecture of the ancient 
temples, but have thrown no light on any period earlier than the Roman. 


AN ANCIENT CHARIOT from Macedonian Thrace contains the figure of 
a satyr, two panthers, and ornamentation connected with the legend of 
Dionysius. The fragments were bought at Salonica, and are now in private 
possession at Paris. 


CRETE. The Pelasgians apparently ruled in Crete from about 1800 to 
1500 B.C. Before them were the Etio-Cretans, and after them the Achaians. 
‘The height of Cretan power was from about 1600 to 1300 B.C. Emil Reich 
is authority for this. ° 


ART IN CRETE. The early art of Crete was entirely out of touch with 
the artistic world, and derived its inspiration from nature. It discarded all 
conventionalities, and revelled in naturalism. It reminds us of the art of 
prehistoric America. 


THE PINE CONE AS AN EMBLEM OF FERTILITY was connected with 
Mithra’s worship. It was developed in Syria in connection with the four 
streams of Paradise into a symbol of spiritual enlightenment and nature. 
It was of Eastern origin. 


Tue CuHasm AT DeLpui. The story of an underground chamber in the 
temple at Delphi, into which the priest descended to receive inspiration, 
has been discredited. Delphi itself stands not upon limestone, but on a 
terrace of schist in which natural pits cannot occur. 


GezeR. One particular mound at Gezer contains the remains of six or 
seven different cities. It goes back to before the days of Israelite or 
Canaanite occupation, and it is predicted that interesting discoveries will 
be made soon, which will be illustrative of the Old Testament. 


Gem ENGRAVING prevailed in Italy, Ionia and Sicily at an early date. 
It was attended with a crude mannerism resembling primitive sculpture. 
The figures are stiff, angular, and sometimes grotesque. The body between 
the neck and waist faces toward the front, while the rest is in profile. The 
bodies on the coins are nude. 


ELAMITE INSCRIPTIONS. Interesting discoveries in the mountains of 
Western {Persia have been made, in the shape of a sacred cave and rock 
sculptures of some Elamite kings; also the remains of buildings similar to 
those found by De Morgan at Susa, the bricks bearing Elamite inscrip- 
tions. Also several large blocks of stone inscribed with a very archaic 
style of writing. 
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ANCIENT COINS; belonging to the period 500 B, C., have been found in 
South Italy. They were described by S. F. Benson in the American Journal 
of Numismatics, April, 1900. On these coins are representations of the 
bull with the human head turned back, which is supposed to represent an 
autochthonous deity of Greece. 


A STONE HAMMER which probably belonged to the Scottish late Stone 
Age or early Bronze Age is reported as deposited in the Glasgow People’s 
Palace. It is of green stone and is finely polished, and hasa hole drilled 
for the handle, Also a sand stone mould for casting flat bronze bars has 
been deposited in the same palace. 4 

A PREHISTORIC STONE LAmpP resembling those still in use among the 
Eskimos. has been found in a grotto near Dordogne, France. It was de- 
scribed by M. Emile Revierre in Le Bulletin de la Societie d’Anthropologie, 
November, 1899; page 544. This is another of those accidental finds which 
have led many to believe that the Eskimos were originally the cave- 
dwellers of Europe, and migrated to this continent at an unknown date in 
prehistoric times. 

EXPLORATIONSIN Knossos. Dr. Arthur Evans gave an account of the 
last season’s work at a meeting of the Hellenic Society in November. 
There are now traceable six distinct stages of culture, which separated the 
initial stages of the later palace from the neolithic deposit. A neolithic 
stratum attained a depth of eight metres above the virgin rock. A princi- 
pal work of the year was the exploration of an extensive cemetery; over I90 
tombs were opened containing bronze vessels, arms, jewelry, and other 
Mycenzan remains. A royal mausoleum, occupying a commanding point, 
contained magnificant vases in the later palace style, together with Egypt- 
ian alabasters. 

THE DEAD SEA. The Biblical World for June contains an interesting 
account of the early explorations of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. There 
were two or three explorers who sacrificed their lives in this attempt; one, 
an Irishman named Costigan, and another, Lieut. Molyneaux, of H. M.S. 
Spartan. Lieut. Lynch, of the American storeship Supply, was the first 
one whe succeeded in exploring the region. Afterward McGregor in the 
Rob Roy navigated the Upper Jordan, Tristram, author of “ The Land of 
Israel,” Lartet, Hull of the Palestine Exploration Fund, Kitchener, Conder 
and Wilson succeeded, and wrote books on the subject. 

THE DEIFIED EARTH. M. Dusland has attempted to show that the 
goddess who was associated with the Cretan Zeus, was the deified earth, 
and would identify the Cretan rites with those which the Greeks inherited 
from Pelasgi. Among them was the custom of human sacrifice. He sup- 
poses that the curious habit of depicting lions in the attitude of heraldic 
supporters had a ritual significance. The Lion Gateway at Mycenz is a 
survival of the tree; the same symbol has been discovered by Dr. Arthur 
Evans in Crete. 


RESULTS OF EXCAVATIONS AT GESER. The chief advantage which 
has resulted from the excavation at Geser, is that the burial customs of 
every age of the city’s history has been determined, The reports show 
that there are several points of similarity between the ancient culture of 
Geser and Taanach, and the material for the archzological history of 
Palestine stands out far clearer than ever before. Work is going on at 
Taanach and other cuneiform tablets have been discovéred. At Megiddo, 
important discoveries have been made by Dr. Schumacher. An early build- 
ing surrounded by an Egyptian wall, with masonry similar to some at Troy, 
which dated about 2000 B. C., has been brought to light. Near this build- 
ing was an altar of unhewn stone erected over a pit, which contained a 
dish for the reception of blood, and close to the altar, another pit contain- 
ing the remains ‘of animals, ashes and burnt offerings. Near the altar, a 
chamber roofed so as to form a rude arch, not unlike arches at Mycenz. 
In it a seal of an engraved lion dating 782 B.C.,a Babylonian cylinder 
with cuneiform inscriptions, rows of monoliths with ancient Hebrew letters, 
and other items generally found in ‘‘ high places” and foundation cities. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Mr. M. A. THISELTON has a paper on * Eoliths and Worked Flints” 
in the Report of Anthropology of Paris, March 16, 1905. 


Dr. Buiss has returned to his work in the Holy Land. Those who be- 
gan work at Bismya in Babylonia are expected to take up some work in 
Palestine. 


Mr. Davip Boy tg, the custodian of the Toronto Museum, has given a 
digest of the facts relating to the Canadian Indians from the Report on 
Indian Affairs. ; 


BARON HJALMER STOLPE, director of the Ethnographical Museum at 
Stockholm, and a member of the Congress de Americanistes, is no more. 
He died at Stockholm. 


Cesnova. The death of General de Cesnola, late director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York, has brought up the subject of the 
antiquities of Cyprus. A controversy arose some years ago over them. 
General de Cesnola claimed to have dug them up at .Cyprus; others 
claimed that they were not genuine, Still, Cesnola has remained at the 
head of the department and retained the respect of all archzologists. 


BARTRAM AND WORDSWORTH. It isnot generally known that Words- 
worth drew from American scenery, as well as from English, but at second 
hand. Prof. Knight in his edition of the poems has shown the various 
adaptations from the American naturalist’s travels. This is shown by a 
writer in the Athenzeum for April, who quotes from both authors and points 
out the resemblances. Wordsworth figures forth an ideal spot by his im- 
agination, which was actually described by Bartram from sight as existing 
on the banks of the Altamaha. This is shown by many quotations. The 
same writer says the tumultuous imagery of Bartram was imitated also by 
Coleridge in his famous “ Kubla Khan.” 


++ 
vy 
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TRADITIONS OF THE ARIKARA. Collected Under the Auspices of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. By George A. Dorsey, Curator 
of Anthropology, Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 


This pamphet treats of the origin of the Arikara. The people were 
underground for many years, but the badger and mole began to dig a way 
out. They came against an obstacle of timber covered with thorns. The 
owl flew through the timber. Mother Corn led the people. She made her 
way to the heavens, but returned, and with her,a man. Mother Corn led 
the people to offer smoke to the different gods in the heavens, She turned 
herself into a cedar tree. Other stories, seven in all, give variations of this 
same story, The subject changes to include the buffalo. 

The third subject is the girl who married a star. Another includes the 
sun and the moon. These are followed by three stories about the boys and 
the serpent, and the thunder birds. There are four stories about the elk, 
the village boy and wolf follow, and the rabbit boy. There are eleven 
stories about the coyote. Three are about the scalped man. These are 
followed by stories on a variety of subjects, such as the girl who became a 
whirlwind, the contest between the Bear and the Bull Societies, etc. 

One peculiarity about this book is that it is perfectly free from the vile, 
filthy and bawdy allusions which have appeared in other books recently 
published, and which have made them quite unfit to read. Whether this is 
owing to the manner of collecting the stories and the careful editing of the 
volume, or to the difference in the character of the tribes who relate the 
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stories, is a question. Some have maintained that all Indians are so filthy 
and low in their imaginations that it is hardly safe to publish their stories 
and give them out for common reading. The only way is for some museums 
or societies to publish them as they are, and let them go as truthful repre- 
sentations of the character of Indian mythology. 

It is singular that nearly all the travelers and explorers who have pub- 
lished accounts of their expeditions among the Indian tribes have said 
nothing about the bawdy character of their mythology, though some of 
them have spoken of the difference between the tribes in their moral char- 
acter and social customs. We may say this: that we are brought back by 
this volume to the admiration of the Indian mythology wnich we have 
always had, and do not care to have it dispelled by the love of scientific 
accuracy, which must give the worst phase of the Indian thought and char- 
acter. “ Where ignorance is bliss; ‘tis folly to be wise.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PUBLICATIONS. AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY 
AND ETHNOLOGY. BASKET DESIGNS OF THE INDIANS OF NORTHWESTERN 
CALIFORNIA. By A. L. Kroeber. Berkeley, Cal.; 1905. 


The baskets referred to in this pamphlet, are made of hazel twigs, by 
Wintun Indians, Modocs and Pit River, Yurok, Karok and Hupa and other 
Indians of Northwestern California. The designs are analysed, described 
and compared with one another, The cuts and plates illustrate the differ- 
ence between them. 

The author says, “ The larger half of the State south of the latitude of 
San Francisco, must be considered a unit in the matter of basket design. 
Coiled basketry predominates north of San Francisco. Tray-shaped bas- 
kets “eer sen among the Shoshopians; canoe-shaped, among the Pimas; 
small cooking baskets belong to the Hupas. Patterns having some refer- 
ence to snakes are found among all tribes, but symbolism in the usual sense 
does not exist in the basketry of California. 


PATHFINDERS OF THE WEST. Being the Thrilling Story of the Adven- 
tures of the Men who Discovered the Great Northwest,— Radisson, 
La Vérendrye, Lewis and Clark. By A.C. Laut, author of “ Lords of 
the North,” “ Heralds of Empire,” “Story of the Trapper.” Illustra- 
tions by Remington, Goodwin, Marchand, and others. New York and 
London: The MacMillan Company. 


GROSEILLIERS AND RADISSON, THE FIRST WHITE MEN IN MINNESOTA, 
1655-1656 AND 1659-1660; AND THEIR DISCOVERY OF THE UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER. By Warren Upham, Secretary of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. St. Paul, Minnesota; 1905. 


It appears that at last justice is to be done to two of the early explorers 
of this country, notwithstanding the fact that over two hundred years have 
passed since they finished their journeys and wrote their journals. We 
refer to Radisson and Groseilliers. The first account of them which 
reached the American people was that which came down from the history 
of LaSalle. It appears that LaSalle, after he had started on his western 
journey, came upon two travelers who were returning from an extended 
voyage along Lake Superior, and who reported to him, as to the fur trade, 
facts which led him to change his course and turn down to the Ohio River. 
Very little more was said of these mysterious strangers. LaSalle became 
famous for his adventures. 

_ These books tell the story of the wanderings, exposures, sufferings and 
disappointments of these two men, and discuss the question whether either 
of them ever reached Hudson Bay; a question which is as uncertain and as 
difficult to answer as that which relates to LaSalle’s discovery of the Ohio 
River, Mr. Upham has recently published a memoir of the same parties, 
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and has given extracts from Radisson’s journal, written in a very peculiar 
style. It is, however, impossible to decide from this journal whether Radis- 
son ever reached Hudson Bay by an overland journey, but he did live 
among the Indians of the Northwest, or what was the Northwest at that 
time, and secured from them a large quantity of furs, which he carried to 
Quebec and to France, but was cheated out of them. The account of his 
sufferings and hardships is given in very graphic style. Radisson’s third 
and fourth voyages are described, and the picture of the starving Indians 
given. From this we learn about the sufferings of the Northern Indians 
during the time that snow and ice and freezing cold settled down upon the 
forests, lakes and streams. 

Radisson, after his fourth voyage, gives up his career as a French 
voyager, and changes his allegiance to that of the English. France had - 
treated him with the blackest injustice. Radisson and Groseilliers were to 
retain half the proceeds of the voyage in 1682, but neither of them 
received one sou, though they had privately invested five hundred pounds 
in the venture. Radisson turned over 20,000 beaver pelts to the English, 
and arranged a peace treaty between that nation pol the Indians, but in 
return received only vague promises. He was distrusted, and France set a 
price on his head. In 1700 he applied for the position of warehouse- 
keeper at London; this was denied him. Radisson’s training was of the 
woods; he was faithful to his wife and children; was faithful to his highest 
hope, that of becoming a discoverer, but for some reason has never 
received credit for his discoveries, and has so remained in comparative 
obscurity. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO JERUSALEM. The-Story of the Cruise to the World's 
Fourth Sunday-School Conventivn, held in the City of Jerusalem, and 
of a Ride Through Palestine. By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull- 
Illustrated from Photographs by the Author. Philadelphia: The Sun- 
day School Times Company; 1905. 


This book is an attractive one and gives a glimpse of a region which 

is already familiar to most persons. It contains a large number of full- 
page photographs, representing the Temple of Olympus at Athens, a 
Street at Beirut, the Source of the Jordan, Jacob's Well, the Garden of 
Gethsemane, the Traditional Home of Simon, the Tanner; the Pyramids 
of Gizeh, Rome and the Bay of Naples. 
__ The book ia written in an interesting style, and is free from the moral- 
izing which many travelers in Palestine consider essential to the subject, 
when they are amid such sacred scenes. The author manifests much com- 
mon sense and literary ability. 


BURNABY’S TRAVELS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA. Reprinted from the 
Third Edition of 1798. With an Introduction and Notes by Rufus 
Rockwell Wilson. 

_ The localiti:s which Burnaby reached in his travels were as follows: 

Virginia, the Falls of the Potomac, Maryland, Chesapeake Bay, Pennsyl- 

vania, New Jersey, New York; Rhode Island and Massachusetts. e 


period is in 1798, soon after the close of the Revolutionary War, a period 
not often mentioned, as no striking events took place in it. 


ANALES DEL MUSEO NACIONAL DE BUENOS AIRES, Series III., Tome IV. 
Buenos Aires; 1905. 


Juan B. Ambrossetti has published a monograph on the archeology of 
Argentina, especially the bronzes in the region of Calchaqui, in the Anales 
del Museo Nacional, Buenos Aires. The article is splendidly illustrated 
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and shows the various implements which were used, including the pins, 
needles, awls, knives and hatchets, beads, ceremonial objects, various orna- 
ments, tablets of inscription, symbolic figures, human images, engraved 
disks, mythological portraits, and many other objects of great interest to 
archeologists. 

_ The same pamphlet has an article by Ameghino, the celebrated natural- 
ist,on “La Perforacion Astragaliana en los Mamiferos.” Also, an article 
by Felix F.Outes, on the archzological articles and ornaments of Patagonia. 





MAN; AN INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY. By W.E. Rotzell, B. S.. 
M.D., Lecturer on Botany and Zoology in the Hahnemann Medica, 
College of Philadelphia. Second Edition. Philadelphia: John Jos! 
McVey; 1905. 

This book treats of the orders of mammalia, the problems of geo- 
logical time, of the cave of Mentone, the Black race, the Indo-Chinese, the 

Lapps, the Calavera’s skull, the white race, the Malays, the foreign 


nations, primitive implements, writing, and other topics. It is a valuable 
summary, instructive ‘to those who are beginning the study of anthro- 


pology. 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN INDIANS NORTH OF MExico. Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of Ethnology. Washington, D.C. 


This book contains a descriptive list of Indian stocks, confederacies, 
tribes, clans, gentes, and geographical names, accompanied by a list of the 
various names by which their settlements have been known; together with 
biographies of Indians of note, sketches of their manners and customs, 
and a list of Indian words incorporated into the English language. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Journal de la Sociéte des Americanistes de Paris. Nouvelle Serie, 
Tome II., Numoro1. Paris, 1905. 


Ymer, Tidskrift Utgifen ap Sunska Sillskapet Fér Antropologi och 
Geografi. Stockholm, 1905. 
The Hibbard Journal: A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology and 


Philosophy. London: Wllliams & Norgate. 
The. Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 


Ireland. Volume XXXY. London, 1905. 

















THE 
~MOUND BUILDERS: 


THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


-Editor of ‘‘ The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal.’’ 





A SEconD EpITION of this book, containing FIVE 

NEW CHAPTERS and a large amount of additional 
material, has just been published. It brings the 
subject up to the present date and throws much light 
upon the Mound-Builder problem. 

Many large pyramid mounds of the Gulf States 
are depicted in the Work, also the relics which have 
recently been discovered are shown by the cuts 
furnished. 

There are certain problems still unsolved, but these 
are discussed in a candid manner. The question of 
the age of certain copper relics, and the character of 
the symbolism which prevailed, is also presented. 
The book treats of the whole Mound-Builders’ Terri- 
tory, and brings before us the different stages of art 
and the different modes of life which prevailed in 
prehistoric times. 

The author holds that there was a contact between 
the Southern Mound-Builders and the so-called civil 
ized races of the Southwest, and that trade was car- 
ried on with all parts of the continent, but he thinks 
there was a decided difference between the hunter 
tribes and those which constructed the great earth- 
works which are scattered along the Ohio River and 
in the Gulf States. 

The book contains about 300 illustrations, which 
represent the earthworks and relics very correctly. 

It is an interesting book, and one that will be 
valued for the information it contains. 
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PRICE: $4.00. 
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PRESS NOTICES. 
The Outlook says: 


Dr. Peet has given us a volume of rare interest, with over seventy- 
two full-page illustrations, and over two hundred others. All 
lands are here brougnt into view, but proportionately the largest 
space is given to cur own continent, both North and South. While 
the volume is mainly descriptive, the theories of the chief author- 
ities as to the origin and order of development are stated and dis- 
cussed, and the questions still open for future settlement are recog- 
nized. The splendid ruins in Central America are elaborately 
described, but the secret of their origin is still undiscovered. 


Education says: 


Dr. Peet is a learned antiquarian, and in his book shows profound 
study and research. He traces the growth of architecture in pre- 
historic times as shown by the remains of ruined cities in Asia and 
America, the former supposed to have been built five thousand 
years befere Christ; the latter about five centuries before the 
Christian era. A chapter gives the best results of scholarship in 
reference to the first home of the human race in the valley of the 
Tigris, the origin of the arch and of the column, the development 
of the pyramid, the palace, the temple, the house, boats, roads 
bridges, and a thousand other interesting things. There is a fasci- 
nation about these pages even for the lay reader, while the profes- 
sional antiquarian will find the book an authority. 
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